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BUITBRALCRE. 


age continued in his careless and easy position without rising when Vanslyperken 
entered, neither did he ask him to sit down. 





LA ROSA. 


Di se stessa invaghita, e del suo bello 
Si specchiava la Rosa 

In un limpido, e rapido rusiello ; 
Euando d’ogni sua foglia 

Un aura impetuosa 

La bella rosa spoglia, 


Casear, nil rio le foylie, e il rio fuggeudo 
Se la porta correndo ; 

E cosi la belta 

Bapidissamomente oh Dio! d’enva. 


TRANSLATION. 
A self-enamoured lovely Rose 
Made her mirror of a stream ; 
Full calmly, swiftly on it flows, 
While the tender leaves, I deem, 
Zephyr rudely doth dissever 
From the parent flower for ever. 


Ds Lemenr. 


On, on the rapid river runs, 

Nor spares its leafy treasure ; 

So Beauty in Life's stream consumes, 

Fades quickly—and for ever !—Dublin University Mag. 





SONG. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES." 
Sleep, sleep, my love! thy gentle bard 
Shall wake, his fever’d maid to guard. 
The moon in heav’n rides high, 
The dim stars through thy curtains peep, 
While thou, poor sufferer, triest to sleep, 
They hear thy feeble sigh. 


She sleeps! but pain, though baffled, streaks 
With intermitting flush her cheeks, 
And haunts her troubled dream ; 
Yet shall thou wake to health, my love, 
And seek again the blue bell’d grove, 
And music-haunted stream.—New Monthly Mag. 





SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
BY CAPT. MaRRYAT.—[Continued from the Allion of Dec. 24.] 
CHAPTER XXV. 
In which Mr Vanslyperken proves that he has a great aversion to cold steel. 

Mr. Vanslyperken had been so much upset by the events of the day, that he 
had quite forgotten to deliver the letters entrusted to him to the care of the Jew 
Lazarus ; weighty indeed must have been the events which could have prevented 
him from going to receive money. 

He threw himself on his bed with combined feelings of rage and mortification, 
and slept a feverish sleep in his clothes. 

His dreams were terrifying, and he awoke in the morning unrefreshed. The 
mutiny and defection of the ship’s company he ascribed entirely to the machina- 
tions of Smallbones, whom he now hated with a feeling so intense, that he felt he 
could have murdered him in the open day. Such were the first impulses that his 
mind resorted to upon his waking, aud aftersome little demur, he sent for Corpo- 
ral Van Spitter, to consult with him. The corporal made bis appearance, all 
humility and respect, and was again sounded as to what could be done with Small- 
bones, Vanslyperken hinting very clearly what his wishes tended to. 

Corporal Van Spitter, who had made up his mind how to act after their previous 
conference, hummed and ha’ed, and appeared unwilling to enter upon the subject, 
until he was pushed by his commandant, when the corpora! observed there was 
something very strange about the lad, and hinted at his being sent in the cutter on 
purpose to annoy his superior. 

_ “ That on that night upon which he had stated that he had seen the devil three 
times, once it was sitting on the head-clue of Smallbones’ hammock, and at 
another time that he was evidently in converse with the lad, and that there were 
strange stories among the ship’s company, who considered that both Smallbones 
and the dog were supernatural agents.” 

** My dog—Snarleyyow—a—what do you mean, corporal ?” 

The corporal then told Mr. Vanslyperken that he had discovered that several 
attempts had been made to drown the dog, but without succgss , and that among 
the rest, he had been thrown by Smallbones into the canal tied up in a bread-bag, 
and had miraculously made his appearance again. 

“The villain!” exclaimed Vanslyperken. ‘That then was the paving-stone. 
Now I've found it out, I'll cut his very soul out of his body.” 

_ But the corporal protested against open measures, as although it was known by 
his own confession tobe the case, it could not be proved, as none of the men 
would tell. 

“ Besides, he did not think that any further attempts would be made, as Small- 
bones had been heard to laugh and say, ‘that water would never hurt him or the 
dog,’ which observation of the lad’s had first made the ship’s company suspect.” 

“ Very true,” exclaimed Vanslyperken; “he floated out to the Ower's lights 
and back again, when I——"” Here Mr. Vanslyperken stopped short, and he felt 

a dread of supernatural powers in the lad, when he thought of what had passed 
and what he now heard. 


“So they think my dog ——"’ 
“ De tyfel,” replied the corporal. 


Vanslyperken was not very sorry for this, as it would be the dog’s protection ; | 


but at the same time he was not at all easy about Smallbones, for Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken, as we have observed before, was both superstitious and cowardly. ; 

“ Water won't hurt him, did you say, corporal !”’ 

‘* Yes, mynheer.” 

“Then I'll try what a pistol will do, by heavens,” replied Vanslyperken. ‘ He 


threw my dog into the canal, and I'll be revenged, if revenge is tobe had. That | 


will do, corporal, you may go now,” continued Vanslyperken, who actually foamed 
with rage. 

The corporal left the cabin, and it having occurred to Vanslyperken that he had 
not delivered the letters, he dressed himself to go on shore. 

After having once more read through the letter of the fair widow, which, at 
the same time that it crushed all his hopes, from its kind tenor, poured sume balm 
into his wounded heart, he sighed, folded it up, put it away, and went on deck. 

“ Pipe the gig,” said Mr. Vanslyperken. 

* No pipe,” replied Short. 

This reminded Mr. Vanslyperken that Jemmy Ducks had left the ship, and 
vexed him again. He ordered the word to be passed to the boat’s crew, and when 
it was manned he went on shore. As soon as he arrived at the house of Lazarus 
he knocked, but it was some time before he was admitted, and the chain was still 
kept on the door, which was opened two inches to allow a scrutiny previous to 
entrance. 

“Ah! it vash you, vash it, good sar? you may come in,” said the Jew. 

Vanslyperken walked into the parlour, where he found seated a young man of 


very handsome exterior, dressed according t® the fashion of the cavaliers of the 





His hat, with a plume of black "feathers, lay upon the table. This person- | aid the cause, it was considered expedient that some one of known fidelity should | degrees that the greatest villain can drive away its stings, and then it is but fora 


“You are the officer of the cutter?” inquired the young man, withan air of 
authority not very pleasing to the lieutenant. 

“Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, looking hard and indignantly in return. 

‘“‘ And you arrived yesterday morning! Pray, sir, why were not those letters 
delivered at once?” 

“ Because I had no time,” replied Vanslyperken, sulkily. 

“No time, sir; what do you mean by that? Your time is ours, sir. You are 
paid for it; for one shilling that you receive from the rascally government you 
condescend to serve and to betray, you receive from us pounds. Let not this 
happen again, my sir, or you may repent it.” 

Vanslyperken was not in the best of humours, and he angrily replied, ‘‘ Then 
you may get others to do your work, for this is the last I’ll do; pay me for them, 
and let me go.” 

“The last you'll do! you'll do as much as we please, and as long as we please. 
You are doubly in our power, scoundrel. You betray the government you serve, 
but you shall not betray us. If you had a thousand lives, you are a dead man the 
very moment you flinch from or neglect our work. Do your work faithfully, and 
you will be rewarded ; but either you must do our work er die. You have but to 
choose.” 

“Indeed !”’ replied Vanslyperken. 

“ Yes, indeed! And to prove that I am in earnest, I shall punish you for your 
neglect, by not paying you this time. You may leave the letters and go. But 
mind that you give us timely netice when you are ordered back to the Hague, for 
we sha!l want you.” 

Vanslyperken, indignant at this language, obeyed his first impulse, which was to 
snatch up the letters and attempt to leave the room. 

‘“* No pay no letters !”” exclaimed he opening the door. 

“ Fool!” cried the young man with a bitter sneer, not stirring from his seat. 

Vanslyperken opened the door, and to his amazement there were three swords 
pointed to his heart. He started back. 

‘** Will you leave the letters now ?”’ observed the young man. 

Vanslyperken threw them down on the table with every sign ef perturbation, 
and remained silent and pale. 

‘And now perfectly understand me, sir,” said the young cavalier. ‘‘ We 
make a great distinction between those who have joined the good cause, or rather, 
who have continued: steadfast to their king from feelings of honour and loyalty, 
and those who are to be bought and sold. We honour the first, we despise the 
latter. Their services we require, and therefore we employ them. A traitor 
to the sovereign from whom he receives his pay, is not likely to be trusted by 
us. I know your eharacter, that is sufficient. Now, although the government 
make no difference between one party or the other, with the exception that some 
may be honoured with the axe instead of the gibbet, you will observe that we do; 
and as our lives are already forfeited by attainder, we make no scruple of putting 
out of the way any one whom we may even suspect of betraying us. Nay, 
more ; we can furnish the government with sufficient proofs against you without 
any risk to ourselves, for we have many partizans who are still in office. Weigh 
now well all you have heard, and be assured, that although we despise you, and 
use you only as our tool, we will have faithful and diligent service, if not your life 
is forfeited.” 

Vanslyperken heard all this with amazement and confusion : he immediately per- 
ceived that he was in a snare, from which escape was impossible. His coward 
heart sank within him, and he promised implicit obedience. 

‘« Nevertheless, before you go you will sign your adherence to King James and 
his successors,” observed the young cavalier. ‘‘ Lazarus, bring in writing 
materials.”” The Jew, who was at the door, complied with the order. 

The cavalier took the pen and wrote down a certain form, in which Vanslyper- 
ken dedicated his life and means, as he valued his salvation, to the service of the 
exiled monarch. “Read that, and sign it, sir,” said the cavalier, passing it over to 
Vanslyperken. 

The lieutenant hesitated. ‘* Your life depends upon it,” continued the young 
man coolly ; “do as you please.” 

Vanslyperken turned round; the swords were still pointed, and the eyes of 
those which held them were fixed upon the cavalier awaiting his orders. Vansly- 
perken perceived that there was no escape. With a trembling hand he affixed 
his signature. 

“Tis well :—now, observe, that at the first suspicion, or want of zeal even, on 
your part, this will be forwarded through the proper channel, and even if you 
should escape the government, you will not escape us :—our name is Legion. 
You may go, sir ;—do your work well, and you shall be well rewarded.” 

Vanslyperken hastened away, passing the swords, the points of which were 
now lowered for his passage. Perhaps he never till then felt how contemptible 
was atraitor. Indignant, mortified, and confused, still trembling with fear, and, 
at the same time, burning with rage, he hastened to his mother’s house, for he 
had brought on shore with him the money which he had received at Amsterdam. 
| What, more vexation, child?” said the old woman, looking Vanslyperken in 
the face as he entered. 

‘“‘ Yes,” retorted Vanslyperken, folding his arms as he sat down. 

It was some time before he would communicate to his mother all that hap- 
| pened. At last the truth, which even he felt ashamed of, was drawn out of him. 

““Now may all the curses that ever befel a man fall on his head!” exclaimed 
Vanslyperken as he finished. ‘‘I would give soul and body to be revenged on 





—— 
be sent to Amsterdam, where the projects of William might be discovered more 
easily than in England: for as he communicated with the States General, and the 
States General were composed of many, secrets would come out, for that which 
is known to many soon becomes no longer secret. 

To effect this, letters of recommendation to one or two of those high in office 
in Holland, and who were supposed to be able to give information, and inclined to 
be confiding and garrulous, had been procured from the firm allies of King Wil- 
liam, by those who pretended to be so only, for the agent who was about to be 
sent over, and this agent was the young cavalier who had treated Vanslyperken in 
so uncourteous a manner. He has already been mentioned to the reader by the 
name of Ramsay, and second in authority among the smugglers. He was a young 
man of high family, and a brother to Lady Alice, of course trusted by Sir Robert 
and his second in command. He had been attainted for non-appearance, and con- 
demned for high treason at the same time as had been his brother-in-law, Sir 
Robe.t Barclay, and had ever since been with him doing his duty in the boat and 
incommand of the men, when Sir Robert’s services or attendance were required 
at St. Germain’s. 

No one could be better adapted for the service he was to be employed upon. 
He was brave, cool, intelligent, and prepossessing. Of course, by his letters 
of introduction, he was represented as a firm ally of King William, and 
strongly recommended as such. ‘The letters which Vanslyperken had neglected 
to deliver were of the utmost importance, and the character of the lieutenant being 
well known to Ramsay, through the medium of Nancy Corbett and others, he 
had treated him in the way which he considered as most likely to enforce a rigid 
compliance with their wishes. . 

Ramsay was right; for Vanslyperken was too much of a coward to venture 
upon resistance, although he might threaten it. It was the intention of Ramsay, 
moreover, to take a passage over with him in the Yungfrau, as his arrival in a 
king’s vessel would add still more to the success of the enterprize which he had 
in contemplation. 

_ We will now return to Mr. Vanslyperken, whom we left boiling with indigna- 
tion. He is not in a better humour at this moment. He requires a victim to ex- 
pend his wrath upon, and that victim he is resolved shall be Smallbones, upon 
whom his hate is concentrated. 

He has sent for the corporal, and next ordered him to bring-him a pistol and 
cartridge, which the corporal had complied with. Vanslyperken has not made 
the corporal a further confidant, but he has his suspicions, and he is on the watch. 
Vanslyperken is alone, his hand trembling as he loads the pistol which he hae 
taken down from the bulkhead where it hung, but he is nevertheless determined 
ufon the act. He has laid it down on the table, and goes on deck, waiting till it 
is dusk for the completion of his'project. He has now arranged his plan, and de- 


scends ; the pistol s# still on the table, and he puts it under the blanket on his bed, 
and rings for Smallbones. 


“ Did you want me, sir?’ said Smallbones. 
“Yes, I am going on shore to sleep a little way in the country, andI want you 








him.” 

“That's iy own child—that is what I have done, Cornelius, but I shall not die | 
yetawhile. I like to hear you say that; but it must not be yet. Let them plot | 
and plot, and when they think that all is ripe, and all is ready, and all will succeed | 
—then—then is the time to revenge yourself—not yet—but for that revenge, 
death on the gallows would be sweet.” 

Vanslyperken shuddered :—he did not feel how death could in any way be sweet ; 
—for some time he was wrapped up in his own thoughts. 

‘“‘ Have you brought the gold at last?” inquired the old woman. 

‘‘T have,” replied Vanslyperken, who raised himself and produced it. ‘“ I ought 
to have had more,—but I'll be revenged.” 

“Yes, yes, but get more gold first. Never kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg, my child,” replied the old womanas she turned the key. 

So many sudden and mortifying occurrences had taken place in forty-eight 
| hours that Vanslyperken’s brain was ina whirl. He felt goaded to do something 





| but he did not know what. Perhaps it would have been suicide had he not been | 
| a coward. He left his mother without speaking another word, and walked down 

| to the boat, revolving first one and then another incident ir, his mind. At last, 
| his ideas appeared to concentrate themselves into one point, which was a firm and 
| raging animosity against Smallbomes ; and with the darkest intentions he hastened 
| on board and went down into his cabin. 

What was the result of these feelings will be seen in the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

In which Mr. Vanslyperken sees a ghost. 

Before we acquaint the reader with the movements of Mr. Vanslyperken, we | 

must again revert to the history of the period in which we are writing. The 

Jacobite faction had assumed a formidable consistency, and every exertion was 

being made by the latter for an invasion of England. They knew that their friends 

were numerous, and that many who held office under the ruling government were 

attached to their cause, and only required such a demonstration to fly to arms with 
their numerous partizans. 

Up to the present, all the machinations of the Jacobites had been carried on 

| with secresy and dexterity. but now was the time for action and decision. To 





to carry my clothes; let everything be put up in the blue bag, and hold yourself 
ready to come with me.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Smallbones ; ‘am I to come on board again to-night?” 

“To be sure you are.” 

Smallbones put up as desired by his master, whose eyes followed the lad’s 
motions as he moved from one part of the cabin to the other, his thoughts wan- 
dering, from the recollection of Smallbones having attempted to drown his dog, to 
the more pleasing one of revenge. 

At dusk Mr. Vanslyperken ordered his boat to be manned, and as soon as 
Smallbones had gone into it with the bag, he took the pistol from where he had 
hid it, and concealing it under his great-coat, followed the lad into the boat. 

They landed, and Vanslyperken walked fast; it was now dark, and he was 
followed by Smallbones, who found difficulty in keeping pace with his master, so 
rapid were his strides. 

They passed the half-way houses, and went clear of the fortifications, until 
they had gained five or six miles on the road to London. 

Smalibones was tired out with the rapidity of the walk, and now lagged be- 
hind. ‘The master desired him to come on. ‘I does come on as fast as I can, 
sir, but this here walking don't suit at ali, with carrying a bag full of clothes,” 
replied Smailbones. 

“‘ Make haste, and keep up with me,” cried Vanslyperken, setting off again at 
a more rapid pace. 

They were now past all the buildings, and but occasionally fell in with some 
solitary farm-house, or cottage, on the road side; the night was cloudy, and the 
scud flew fast; Vanslyperken walked on faster, for in his state of mind he could 
feel no bodily fatigue, and the lad dropped astern. 

At last the lieutenant found a spot which afforded him an opportunity of exe 
cuting his fell purpose. A square wall, round a home-stead for cattle, was built 
on the side of the footpath. Vanslyperken turned round, and looked for Small- 
bones, who was too far behind to be seen in the obscurity. Satisfied by this that 
the lad could not see his motions, Vanslyperken secreted himself behind the angle 
of the wall so as to allow Smallbones to pass. He cocked his pistol, and crouch- 
ed down, waiting for the arrival of his victim. 

In a minute or two he heard the panting of the lad, who was quite weary with 
his load. Vanslyperken compressed his lips, and held his breath. ‘The lad passed 
him; Vanslyperken then rose from behind, levelled the pistol at the lad’s head, 
and fired. Smallbones uttered a yell, fell down on his face, and then rolled on his 
back without life or motion. 

Vanslyperken looked at him for one second, then turned back, and fled with the 
wings of the wind. Conscience now appeared to pursue him, and he ran on until 
he was so exhausted, that he fell; the pistol was still in his hand, and as he put 
out his arm mechanically to save himself, the lock of the pistol came in violent 
contact with his temple. 

After a time he rose again, faint and bleeding, and continued his course at @ 
more moderate pace, but as the wind blew, and whistled among the boughs of the 


| trees, he thought every moment that he beheld the form of the murdered lad. He 
| quickened his pace, arrived at last within the fortifications, and putting his pis- 


tol in his coat pocket, he somewhat recovered himself. He bound his silk- 
handkerchief round his head, and proceeded to the boat, which he had ordered to 


| wait till Smallbones’ return. He had then a part to act, and told the men that 


he had been attacked by robbers, and ordered them to put on board immediately. 


| As soon as he came on board he desired the men to assist him down into his cabin 


and then he sent for Corporal Van Spitter to dress his wounds. He communi- 
cated to the corporal, that as he was going out into the country as he had 

he had been attacked by robbers, that he had been severely wounded, and had, 
he thought, killed one of them, as the others ran away; but what had become of 
SmalJbones he knew not, but he heard him crying out in the hands of the 
robbers. 

The corporal who had felt certain that the pistol had been intended for Small- 
bones, hardly knew what to make of the matter ; the wound of Mr. Vanslyperken 
was severe, and it was hardly to be supposed that it had been self-inflicted. The 
corporal therefore held his tongue, heard all that Mr. Vanslyperken had to say, 
and was very considerably puzzled. 

‘Tt was a fortunate thing that I thought of taking my pistol with me, corporal, 
I might have been murdered outright.” 

“ Yes, mynheer,” replied the corporal, and binding the handkerchief round 
Vanslyperken’s head, he then assisted him into bed. “Mein Gott! I make no 


| head or tail of de business,” said the corporal, as he walked forward: but I must 


know de truth soon; I not go to bed for two or three hours, and den I hear 
others.” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Vanslyperken passed a restless night, not only 
from the pain of his wound, but from the torments of conscience, for it is but by 


eel 


| 
| 
| 
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short time, and when it does force itself back upon him, it is with redoubled pow- 
er. His occasional slumbers were broken by fitful starts, in which he again and 
again heard the yell of the poor lad, and saw the corpse rolling at his feet. It 
was an hour before daylight that Mr. Vanslyperken again woke, and found that 
the light had burnt out. He could not remain in the dark, it was too dreadful ; 
he raised himself, and pulled the bell over his head. Some one entered. “ Bring 
a light immediately,” cried Vanslyperken. 

In a minute or two the gleams of a light were seen burning at a distance by the 
lieutenant. He watched its progress aft, and its entrance, and he felt relieved ; 
but he had now a devouring thirst upon him, and his lips were glued together, 
and he turned over on his bed to ask the corporal, whom he supposed it was, for 
water. He fixed his eyes upon the party with the candle, and by the feeble light 
of the dip, he beheld the pale, haggard face of Smallbones, who stared at him, 
but uttered not a word. 

“Mercy, O God! Mercy!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, falling back, and cover- 
ing his face with the bedclothes. 

Smallbones did not reply ; he blew out the candle, and quitted the cabin.—[ To 
be continued. } 





JOHN HOGS : 
; AN AGREEABLE TRAVELLING COMPANION. 
By the author of Paul Pry, Little Pedlington, &c.--From the New Monthly Mag. 


On the day prior to my departure, last summer, from the beautiful, ugly, clean, 
dirty, nice, nasty, elegant, filthy city of Paris, I received a visit from Madame 
Genevaux, the mistress of the hotel at which I usually dwelt on my occasional 
trips to that capital. The purpose of the lady’s visit was to congratulate me upon 
the circumstance of my having, at least, one countryman as a travelling compa- 
nion ; for that Mr. Hogs (under which name let me disguise the party in ques- 
tion) had secured a place in the same vehicle. Mr. Hogs, she added, spoke not 
one word of French, for which reason she trusted to my complaisance that I 
would take charge of him, and act as his guide and interpreter. Indeed, to con- 
fess the truth, she had prevailed upon him to quit Paris a day earlier than he had 
intended, in order that he might avail himseif of the inestimable advantage of my 
assistance, and I in return enjoy the delight of his society. 

Having more than once suffered great annoyance from this kind of bear-lead- 
ing, I was doubting whether or not I should decline the responsibility proposed to 
me; butere I could decide, Madame Genevaux had shuffled out of the room, 
and returned again, leading in her interesting protégé, John Hogs; and having in- 
troduced us to each other in the most intelligible bad English she could command, 
she left us together. 

Mr. Hogs was a Leeds banker, who had been about some business to America, 
and was returning, via France, to his native town. He was a short, stout, clum- 
sily-made man, with a square, flat, sunburnt face, an eye bespeaking craft and dis- 
trust, and a harsh, vulgar-toned voice. He wore a black coat and waistcoat (evi- 
dently not from the hand of Stultz), brown breeches and gaiters, a broad-brimmed 
hat, and a dark-coloured silk handkerchief tied loosely round his neck. He stood 
with his feet wide apart from each other—Colossus-wise—his hands thrust down 
to the bottom of the pockets of the brown garment which I have once already 
called by its proper name, and his elbows protruded forwards. I do not intend 
nr him as a pattern of elegance in any way; I describe him as I found 

““So; Missus what-d’ye-call-her, there, with her long outlandish name, tells 
me that me and you has took two places in the same Diligence,” was the introduc- 
tory speech of my intended companion. 

“T understand, Sir,” replied I, “that I am to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany on the journey.” 

“« Why, as to the pleasure, ‘that’s as it may turn out. There’s no parly-voo 
palaver about me. I’m a John Bull, every inch of me; so as to the pleasure we 
are like to have in one another's company, why, I’m never in a hurry to say ‘ yes’ 
to what inay happen to come up ‘no.’ ‘ Aswe’re behav’d, so we shall be shav’d,’ 
is my maxim ; and there’s no French flummery about that, eh?” 

“Nota tittle, Sir,” replied I. 

*‘No, no; you may make sure of John Hogs on that score. I’ve been here 
six days, and I’ve had enough on’t. Place and people all alike. The nasty stuff 
one gets to eat, and the wishy-washy drink they gives one! And such a lingo as 
they talk !—Except when I’ve met a countryman of my own, hang me if I’ve un- 
derstood a word that has been said since here I’ve been.” 

“¢ Why, Mr. Hogs, if you don’t understand the language, that is no fault of the 
people.’ 

“OQ, pooh! pooh! who’s to understand such a jargon as that? ButI see how 
it is. You have been here so long, I suppose, that you're half a Frenchified chap 
yourself, and defends ’em. You'd defend this, perhaps— don’t answer, for you 
can’t. When I goes toa play at Leeds, or even when I sees one in Lunnun, I 
knows all they're talking about ; but here ! I went last night, and paid two 
francs and a half at one of their play-houses, but devila word of it I could make 
out. It's taking one’s money on false pretences, hang me if it an’t. One wouldn't 
mind if there was any call for it, but it’s all stuff and affectation. Why can’t 
they speak plain English as we do?” 

“How, Sir!’ exclaimed I, with astonishment. 

“How, Sir!” echoed Hogs. “ Which is furthest off from England—France 
or Ameriky! ‘Tell me that, if you please.” 

“Why, Sir,” replied I, “‘so far as my geographical recollections serve me, I 
should say America is the most distant by some thousands of miles.” 

“Well, then, I’m just come from there. Now, as that’s so much further off, 
who has the best right to speak a foreign lingo—the French or the Americans, 
eh! But, no, no; them’s a sensible, rational people, and has got no nonsense 
about ’m; and I didn’t meet nobody there as did’nt speak as good English as me. 
Aye, aye, next to us English, them’s the chaps, take my word for it. No parly- 
200 nonsense about them: chaps after my own heart. Before I’d been there four- 
Py me | hours, I felt myself as much at home as if I was in Leeds, hang me 

id't.”” 

After a pause of a minute, John Hogs looked at his watch. 

** One o'clock ! Now, what shall I do till dinner-time ? Stop !—well thought on. 
I haven't been to the Loover yet to see the pictur’s and stattys, and as they | 
makes no charge for it one may as well go. I say, Mr. What’s-your-name, sup- | 
pose me and you goes to together, eh? We shall be company for one another.” | 

I declined the invitation. 
Bi Well, then,” continued Mr. Hogs, “I'll go alone. But what a set of brag- 

ging chaps these French is! They make you believe that, counting pictur’s and | 
stattys, one with another, they’ve got nigh two thousand on ’em. But John | 
Hogs an’t the man to be done in that. As they don’t shut up till four o’clock, I 
shall have plenty of time to count ’em; so here goes. ‘To morrow at nine we 
starts, you know; soif me and vou don’t meet before, good-bye till then, Mr. 
What-d’ ye-call-it. 

The road from Paris to Calais is not one at any point of which a traveller could 
honestly sing, ‘O, the vine-covered hills and gay regions of France!” and, cer- | 
tainly, the companion with whom I was threatened promised no compensation for 
the dullness of the journey. I foresaw that my ease and comfort, during three | 
dozen long hours, were in the power of one who was not likely to temper that | 
power with mercy ; and, but that an appointment in London of some importance 
rendered my departure on the following morning imperative, I would willingly | 
have forfeited the sum I had paid for my place in the Diligence, if by such sacri- 
fice I could have escaped from him. But this was not to be. | 

Next morning, in a few minutes before nine, I took my allotted place (a corner | 
one) m the Diligence. ‘The opposite seat was occupied by two Frenchmen and a 
German, and the other comer place, on the same side with me, by another German, | 

us leaving the middle seat, between the latter and myself, for Mr. John Hogs | 
of Leeds. My fellow-travellers and I instantly entered into conversation ; and in | 

a tone which promised good fellowship amongst us for as long as we might remain | 
together. 

At the last beat of the hour of nine, the Diligence was, with its usual punctu- | 
ality, about to start, when | reminded the Conductor that there was yet a passenger | 
to come. He civilly replied that he was aware of it; but that the regulations of | 
the messayeries prolulited any delay beyond the appointed time for departure. 
Fortunately, at this moment, Mr. Hogs came running into the yard. 

“Hollo! you, Sir! Conductor! What's-your-name ! Stop! Going without me, 
was you ! I should like to have caught you at that. I'd have trounced you for | 
it, hang me if I wouldn't. But stopa bit.” Saying which he ran into the bureau. | 
After reiterated calls from the Conductor, Hogs re-appeared. 
_ “Here's a pretty set of scoundrels!” exclaimed he. “ Yesterday, that chap | 
in the booking-office gave me a bad franc in change, and he won't give me another | 

for it; and I cant get neither impunity nor redress. The rascals! And when || 
spoke out like a free-born Englishinan, and said they was all a set of cheats and 
rogues, they threatened me with the police. Should like to see their police med- | 
die with John Hogs. A pretty country fora man to come in !—England, or 
Ameriky, for my money. But they shall find I’m a real John Bull, and won't put | 
up with this piece »f roguery tamely. ‘They little dream as I've gota nevovy, a | 
clerk inthe Foreign Office, and that the affair will come to light.” | 

_ “* Mais montez-donc, Monsieur, s'il vous plait, ’ said the Conductor, ina tone of | 
civil impatience, as he held open the door of the vehicle 

“ Mounty !” cried Hogs, placing one foot on the step. 

















| 
| 
j 


‘* That means get in, | 


suppose! ‘Then why can't you say so '‘—But, stop! this won’t do. I can’t ride | 
with my back to the horses, and | cant ride dodkin; or, as you don’t understand 
English, I mean I can | ride in the middie ‘twixt two others.” 

“ Mais, Monsicur, 81! vous pla.t, insak! the Conductor. 

“ You i tid nt no ylay with me, if Im to be treated in this style, that I can tell 
you.” ‘The iddressing the Geran, in the opposite corner, he said, ** You must | 


gO to t’other sue, for I can’t ride backwards, for love or money.” 


| sures never ceasing.” 
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“Che ne fous gombrends bas, Mo'ziew.” politely said the German : “ barley- 
fous Frangzay?” ; , 

“Don’t parley-voo me; that won’t do with John Hogs. But I say, Mister, 
(continued he, addressing himself to me,) “T say; I wish you'd settle this point 
forme. You've undertook to do the needful for me, so Llook to you.” 

I entered upon the duties of my agreeable office by inquiring of my fellow- 
travellers, severally, whether they were inclined to accommodate Mr. Hogs by an 
exchange of seats with him ; which they being unwilling to do, I explained to him 
that the places in a French Diligence were numbered, and that he having been the 
last of six persons to secure a place, the one which was reserved for him (numbered 
6) was that to which alone he had a claim. 

‘Pooh! pooh! stuff and nonsense!” cried Hogs ; ‘‘number places in a stage- 
coach ! the thing doesn’t stand to reason. We dono such thing in England, and 
we knows so much about coaching as them, I take it. I consider myself ill 
trea ”’ But Mr. Hogs’s speech was curtailed by two very polite persons in 
blue uniform, who, each taking him by an elbow, quietly lifted him into the Dili- 
gence ; and, the door being closed upon him, we commenced our journey. 

Hogs grumbled audibly, ringing the changes on the terms, ‘“ French rascals,” 
“foreign scoundrels,” ‘“ unpolite savages,” ‘rogues,’ ‘ brutes,” &c. : none of 
which being understood by our companions, they fell harmless. At length Hogs 
addressing himself to me said— 

“T say, Mister, I wish you'd explain for me !” 

‘“« Explain what, Sir?” 

““Why, I wish you'd just tell them chaps that they area set of rascally, unac- 
commodating scoundrels, and that it would serve them right to give them a licking 
all round, one down and t’other come on.” 

This wish I did not think it prudent to gratify. I told Mr. Hogs that as, in fact, 
there was nothing of which he could justly complain, I certainly should not make 
myself a party to the affair. 

“Some people's pretty chaps to stand by an ill-used countryman!” As Mr. 
Hogs muttered these words just loud enough, but only loud enough, to be heard, 
I thought it as well not to hear them. 

Scarcely had we cleared the Barriére St. Dennis, when Mr. Hogs said—* I 
wish, Mister, you would just put your head out o’ the window and order the 
coachman, or whatever they may call him, to push on. We shall never get to 
Calais at this rate, for, hang me, if I think he’s doing more than five miles an 
hour.” 

“Mr. Hogs,” replied I, “we are proceeding at the regulated pace, and no re- 
quest on our part that it might be accelerated would be attended to.” 

‘* Wouldn’t it?’ said my agreeable companion. ‘* They don’t know much of 
John Hogs, then. What’s French for ‘ stop,’ Mister ?”’ 

‘“* Arretéz,” replied I. 

In an instant Hogs’s body was half through the window. 
and be d—d to you,” roared Hogs. 

Instantly the Diligence stopped, and down came the Conductor to inquire what 
was the matter. 

‘This won’t do, you Sir,” replied Hogs ; ‘‘ you must get on faster.” 

“Comment, Monsieur?” said the Conductor, with an inquiring look. 

Hogs finding that he was not clearly understood, resorted to the expedient of 
uttering each word distinctly, deliberately, and in a loud tone of voice :— 

“ You—must—drive—a—great—deal—fas—ter ;”"—bawling the last syilable 
into the man’s ear as if he had been addressing one stone-deaf. 

The Conductor shook his head and turned to me for an explanation. 
plained. 

“Ah! bah!’ said the Conductor, shrugging up his shoulders ; ‘ I/ est fou, 
donc, ce Monsieur-la.”’ And without farther parley he resumed his seat on the 
impériale, and once more we proceeded. 

Presently we were passed by a light carriage drawn by three horses of the 
Poste- Royale. 

“This won’t do,’ 
retty, retty !” 

Again the Diligence stopped and down came the Conductor. 

“| wish, Mister,” said Hogs to me, “‘you would tell the fellow what I want.” 

“ And what is it you do want, Sir?” 

“Why, what I want is, that them chaps as has just passed us may just as well 
swallow our dust as us swallow theirs. So tell him to push on and get the start on 
*em, and, when he’s got it, to keep it.” 

I explained to the Conductor the absurd demand of Hogs: and added that he 
had better not again disturb himself at the call of that gentleman, unless it was 
confirmed by that of one of the other passengers. 

“ Bein obligé, Monsieur,” said the man. ‘ Dicidément il est fou, ce Mon- 
sienr-la.”” 

Without explaining to Hogs the French posting-regulations, I merely stated to 
him that his wish could not be attended to, for that, in France, racing on the road 
was not allowed. 

‘« A precious country to live in! 
thing to do with their regulations.” 

Again he was about to rise to call to the Conductor, when I prevented him by 
assuring him that his appeal would be disregarded. 

“Consider, Sir,’”’ added I, ‘that we are here in a strange land, and we must 
submit to its laws and regulations, as we should expect a foreigner to do to ours 
in our own country. Here we are foreigners.” 

“ Foreigners!” cried Hogs; ‘foreigners! I. don’t know what you may be, 
Mister ; but I’m a true-born Englishman, I’m athorough John Bull, and no foreigner. 
No, no ; John Hogs may be where he will, but d—n me if he’ll submit to be taken 
for a foreigner in any country in the world.” 

‘““T fear, Mr. Hogs,” said I, ‘that you and I shall not get on very well together. 
Here we are at St. Denis, the first stage out of Paris, and it will be to our mutual 
comfort, for the remaining thirty-and-odd, that conversation between us should 
cease !”’ 

“Come, I say! And what am I to do if I want somebody toask for something 
for me, as I can’t ask for myself?” 

‘The best you can, Sir.” 

The two Germans beguiled the time by occasionally singing in concert an over- 
ture! of Mozart’s, perfectly well, from beginning to end! the two Frenchmen 
(actors going to fulfil an engagement at Boulogne), by rehearsing the parts which 
they were to play together; and I, either by listening to them, or talking with 
them. Thus, we five passed the waking hours of the journey very agreeably 
together, leaving John Hogs in a sulky and uncomfortable minority of one. 
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“ Retty, retty, retty, 


I ex- 


, 


cried Hogs, and again he roared from the window, “ Retty, 


But I’m a thorough John Bull, and have no- 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BANNISTER AND HIS 
FAMILY. 
From the New Monthly Magazine.—{ Concluded from the last Alhion.] 

Let us now to Charles Bannister, who, suffering his partiality for Palmer (his 
boyhood’s friend, who had acted in private with him, and who appeared in London 
in the same piece and on the same night) to outweigh his prudence, joined with 
him in the Royalty scheme. On the 20th April, 1787, that ill-fated establish- 
ment was opened. Paper-war, informations, indictments were now rife. Palmer 
was supported by the Marquess of Carmarthen, and opposed most virulently by 
Harris and Colman. One Justice Staples, a low illiterate fellow, was persuaded 
to grant warrants against the principal actors (Charles Bannister amid the number), 
and committed them, to use his own language, as ‘ willians, wagrants, and waga- 
bones,” for fourteen days to Bridewell. John was present at the hearing and im- 
plored Staples not to sign the warrant against his father; at this momenta violent 
thunder-storm raged ; ‘ Let him sign it,” said the intrepid Charles, ‘if he dares, 
whilst he hears the voice of heaven thundering against the deed” Staples did 
sign the warrant, but the parties were ultimately admitted to bail. Palmer changed 
the nature of his performances, producing a burletta called ‘* Hero and Leander*,”’ 
but all in vain—and the scheme ended in debt and misery to all engaged in it. 

The winter theatres refused to receive Charles; Colman shut the Haymarket 
against him, and he returned to Norwich; there, and throughout Norfolk and 
Suffolk, &c., he gave musical entertainments: whilst John was unceasing in his 
endeavours to obtain his father’s recall. He at length succeeded, and Charles 
reappeared at the Haymarket : the cheering, and waving of hats and handkerchiefs 
(the whole house rising) lasted many minutes. He retained his station as a leading 
favourite with the public until his retirement in 1797. The jests of Bannistert 
have been so carefully recorded in modern editions of Joe Miller, that it is diffi- 
cult to find any that are not common-place. The following are little known.— 
Caulfield and a country actor, called Nicks, were brought to give their imitations 
before him, he (Bannister) having to decide which was the best; he heard them 
and said ‘“‘ Though I scorn a bribe, I cannot give my opinion for mtx” (nothing). | 
Wathen told Charles one day that C , a profligate impostor, who had lived on | 
theatrical bounty, was no more ; and speaking of the wretchedness in which he 
died, said ‘‘ he had nothing to lie upon but an old mattress.” ‘* Quite consistent,” | 
said Charles, with more humour than feeling. ‘‘ He died as he had lived, upon 
tuck.” On another occasion, some one lamenting that a great scoundrel had re- 








* This was nearly, if not quite, the first opera composed by Mr. W. Reeve ; in it Bannis- 
ter played Solano, and the part of Hymen was sustained by Master Braham (pupil of Mr. 
Leoni), who sang a song which enjoyed a temporary celebrity, entitled “ Sweetest plea- 


+ Bannister was a member of the “ Anacreontic,” “The Beef-Steak,” and the “Je ne 


scal quoi” Clubs ; at all of which, but particularfy the last, the Prince of Wales was a | 
visitor. He was exceedingly partial to Bannister, always treating him with marked re- 
spect ; whenever Bannister arrived after him he rose to shake hands with him and insisted | 
; onthe veteran’s sitting beside him. The Prince had never seen Foote, and was pecu- 
larly delighted by Bannister’s imitations of him; for after that great mimic’s death, Ban- 
nister assumed many of his characters with success. Jack Jackstone was also a member | 


| of these clubs, and John Bannister ; but the latter soon discovered “ that the parties com- 


posing them were too good company for him,” and prudently desisted from attending. 


| continuous exertions. 


ceived a vast accession of wealth—* Aye,”’ said Charles, “« Fortune's wheel, like 
every other wheel, must have a nave (knave) in it.” 

After his retirement he took an annual benefit. That taken by him in Novem- 
ber, 1800, was patronised by Lord Nelson; Lady Hamilton was present—the 
house was crowded to excess. ‘The veteran gave his imitations of Barry, Wood- 
ward, Hull, Aickin, Holland, Garrick, Foote, Vernon, and Champuess; this 
was his last appearance—he died nm Novy. 1804, and lies buried in St. Martin’s 
church. 

John Bannister progressed in public favour. King (the great Ogleby) was his 
friend, and gave him his first original comic character, Ferolo Whiskerandos, in 
“The Critic.” When Cobb’s farce of ** The Humourist ’ came out, he cast 
Bannister the part of Dabble. This character was written after the manner of 
Foote, as a hit at the peculiarities of one Patence, a dentist. Bannister studied 
his original closely, and his part stamped him asa genuine comedian. He played 
Lingo, Bowkit, Gubbins, 'Trudge, &c., after Edwin, but did not suffer even by 
comparison with that great farceur: whilst in Pangloss, and other parts that he 
played after Fawcett, he was universally acknowledged as superior to the origi- 
nal. In the early part of his career he had eschewed singing, but under the in- 
structions of Mrs. B. he so improved that his comic songs and duets became 
attractive. When Madame Storace introduced the buffa songs to the English 
stage, she picked out Bannister for her coadjutor; and her brother, in ‘“ The 
Haunted Tower,” &c. &c., composed duets less with regard to a display of his 
sister’s powers than with reference to what Bannister might be enabled to exe- 
cute. He appears to have had the power of attracting those least prone to patron- 
age or friendship, as Macklin made a pet of John, and Parsons always called him 

is son. 

In 179% George Colman wrote, as a sort of answer to a drama called “ Poor 
Old Drury,” a prelude for the opening of the Haymarket. Mr. Colman’s pro- 
duction was entitled ‘* Poor Old Haymarket, or Both Sides of the Gutter.” In 
this Bannister played Peter Project, a fellow dealing in the most ridiculous 
schemes ; it afforded facilities for the display of his easy humour and for his imi- 
tations, and was very successful: but a low writer called Williams, who indulged 
in the soubriquet of Anthony Pasquin, wrote some wretched doggrel called “‘ The 
Children of ‘Thespis,”’ in which the following lines occurred :— 


‘* He has long strove to build him a high reputation, 

On an unstable basis—I mean, imitation ; 

Iinitation’s a weak and dangerous endeavour 

On others’ demerits to win public favour. 
* * * * * 

Then assume it no more, for you really inherit 

A great share of judgment, and infinite spirit.” 


Bannister took the advice, though he did not reward the adviser; this was 
what Williams had hoped, and, being disappointed, he attacked John in the “ Pin- 
basket for the Children of Thespis :”— 

‘** E’en John Bannister’s caperings are extra natura, 
And his characters sink into cartcatura.” 


This wretched rhymester, who was horsewhipped by Captain Wathen and 
kicked by half a dozen persons, has long been forgotten; the lines above quoted 
were only put forth as fe.cers : Williams afterwards attacked Bannister violentiy 
in prose, but John had the good sense to abstain from noticing the fellow, who 
ultimately emigrated. 

Mr. Bannister shattered his hand by the bursting of a gun, when out on a 
shooting excursion with Cherry; this prevented his appearing for about six 
weeks : when he again acted his welcome was a warm one, and, oddly enough, 
in the character he played that night he received an invitation to go grouse shoot- 
ing, to which he immediately replied, ‘‘ No, I thank ye; the last time I went 
out shooting I made but a bad hand of it.” Mr. Bannister had little to com- 
plain of, save annual visitations of the gout; and if temperance and exercise 
could have kept them aloof, he would have been free, but the disease was with 
him hereditary. 

About 1808 he was persuaded to give an entertainment by himself, and accord- 
ingly employed the talent of George Colman and others to prepare him one, 
which he subsequently delivered at the Freemason’s Tavern, the London, and 
various other places in town, and in all the principal provincial cities. In it he 
gave a mimetic representation of his first audience with Garrick ; this Quick and 
Whitbread declared ‘‘ was not imitation, but identity.” Bannister’s Budget dif- 
fered essentially from Mathews’ “At Home ;” the former being a biending of 
serious and comic stories, the latter, if we except ‘‘ Mallet” and the ‘* Yorkshire 
Gambler,” exclusively comic. Mathews was by many degrees the greater mimic, 
but he altogether satisfied you less. Public taste underwent a great change be- 
tween 1808 and 1830. Mathews’ jokes would not have been taken in the former 
year, and Bannister’s Budget would be “ flat, stale, and unprofitable’ now. 

Mr. Bannister’s health began to decline ; acting annoyed, and a new part dis- 
tressed him; his last original one was Sam Squib, an old soldier, in a farce of 
Dibdin’s called “ Past Ten o’Clock,” a clever sketch; but the last original cha- 
racter of importance that he assumed was that of Jack Echo, in the comedy of 
“The World ;” of which play Byron unjustly says in his satire-— 

“Whilst Kenny’s ‘ World’ just suffered to proceed, 

Bespeaks the audience very kind indeed.” 
Instead of being “just suffered to proceed,” the comedy was exceedingly attrac- 
tive, and Bannister’s imitations* in it of De Camp, Samuel Russell, Elliston, 
Wrench, and Mathews were capital. During Kean’s first season Bannister ran 
through his principal characters, and on the Ist of June, 1815, he took his fare- 
well, acting Echo and Walter in the “ Children in the Wood.” His address, the 
most sensible ever delivered, was as follows .— 

‘“* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Seven-and-thirty years have elapsed since I appeared 
before you, my kind benefactors ; and I feel that this instant of separation is much 
more awful to me than the youthful moment when I first threw myself upon your 
indulgence. (Great applause.) 

‘‘During my strenuous exertions to obtain your favour, how much have those 
exertions been stimulated and rewarded by the public! And one vanity of 
my heart, which it will ever be impossible for me to express, must be the con- 
stant recollection of days in which you fostered me in my boyhood, encouraged 
| me progressively on the stage, and after a long and continued series of service 
thus cheer me at the conclusion of my professional labours. (Long and reiterated 
plaudits. ) 

‘‘ Considerations of health warn me to retire: your patronage has given me the 
means of retiring with comfort. What thanks can I sufficiently return for that 
comfort which you have enabled me to obtain! 

“This moment of quitting you nearly overcomes me. (Here poor Bannister 
paused, and his own tears were answered by audible sobs in many parts of the 
house. All Mr. Bannister’s family were said to be in the front.) At a time when 
respect and gratitude call upon me to express my feelings with more eloquence 
than I could ever boast, those very feelings deprive me of half the humble powers 
| I may possess upon ordinary occasions. 

‘“ Farewell, my kind, my generous benefactors.” 

As Bannister was retiring, still keeping his face to the audience, his brethren 
rushed on the stage and surrounded him, and took the veteran in triumph to the 
green-room; there his pent-up emotions found vent, and he sobbed like a child. 

Mr. Bannister was at one period stage-manager of Drury, and for many years 
Master of the Drury-lane Theatrical Fund ; an office in which he was succeeded 
by the late Edmund Kean: after the decease of whom the duties devolved on 
the present Master, Mr. Harley. 

The foregoing memoir has been compiled from the recollections of his con- 
temporaries, and from Mr. Bannister’s own statements. It may be necessary to 
say this, as a very respectable morning print has made some strange observations 
respecting Mr. Bannister’s début. It says, “The assertion that Mr. Bannister 
played the Duke of York to Garrick’s Richard is unfounded.”+ There is but 
one answer to that, the assertion was Mr. Bannister’s own. The journal in 
question says, ‘ His name is found opposite the part of Calippus, in * The Grecian 
Daughter, (Oct. 13, 1772); Alexas, in ‘ All for Love’ (12th Jan., 1773); Lord 
William, in ‘ The Countess of Salisbury’ (20th March, 1773); on the 19th May 
in Zenobia ; the Secretary in the ‘ Note of Hand ;’ Lord Sealand in the ‘ Maid of 
Kent ;’ Vincent in ‘The Lady’s Frolic ;’ and finally in that season, for a benefit, 
Sir Harry in ‘ High Life below Stairs :” and adds, “ Mr. Bannister’s memory must 
have totally failed him when he informed the late Mr. Colman that he made his 
first appearance at Drury, as Zaphna, in 1778.” The riddle is easily solved : Mr. 
Bannister only reckoned his performances as a man, and did not count his childish 
efforts as any portion of his theatrical career. In the list of parts named above, 
there is not one but what a tall lad might play, and one or two of them are 
pages, generally represented by children. Sir Harry, who should be a man, he 
only played for a benefit, when great allowances are always made. ‘That he did 
play the Duke of York, the writer of this has heard him say a dozen times, and 
narrate circumstances attending that performance ; he very properly counted his 
real first appearance as an actor from the period when he commenced a series of 
When speaking of Kean’s first appearance, we say 1814, 
when he came out at Drury as Shylock ; no one thinks of naming 1792,.when he 
acted imps there ; or 1806, when he delivered messages at the Haymarket. 

Mr. Bannister has left three distinct assertions on this subject. In Colman’s 
«“ Random Records” are these words :— 

‘First appearance at the Haymarket, for my father’s benefit, 1778, in ‘The 


* Echo is a warm-hearted, silly fellow, anxious to become a leader in the fashionable 





world, and every fresh coxcomb he sees he imagines must be a great man, and imitates 
his manner accordingly ; this, it will be readily seen, afforded great scope for a mimic. 

+ The print in question says this in reply to a contemporary, who asserts that Bannister 
did so play that character to Garrick at Ipswich, when THE LATTER WAS AN AMATEUR. 


That portion of the statement is of course incorrect ; Garrick was the star of Drury in 1741 
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Apprentice.’ First appearance at Drury Lane, 1779, in Zaphna, in ‘ Mahomet.’ 
Garrick instructed me in the four first parts I played; the Apprentice, Zaphna, 
Dorilas (Merope,) and Achmet (Barbarossa.) Jack Bannister to his dear George 
Colman; June 30, 1828.” ; 

On the evening of the 27th August, 1828, Bannister went to the free office of 
the Haymarket theatre, and demanded admission. So many years had passed, that 
the functionary had forgotten the veteran. Bannister took the book in which 
those who pass put their names, and wrote as follows :— El 

“This day fifty years I made my first appearance here, as Dick in ‘The Ap- 
prentice.’ Hurrah! Old Jack Banvister.” ; 

In his farewell address, delivered in 1815, he says,—** Thirty-seven years have 
passed since I appeared before you.” A little acquaintance with Cocker will 
show that he alluded to what was really his first appearance as an actor, (1 778.) 
He had ceased acting pages, &c., in 1773, being then fifteen. 

Jack Bannister, as he was familiarly called, was a domestic man, a fond hus- 
band, and a doting father. Such a character affords little scope for biographical 
disquisition. He attained, early in life, the appellation of “honest Jack Bannis- 
ter,” and he deserved it to his latest day. He was the only actor on the English 
stage with whom, and for whom, the public had a feeling like that of personal in- 
tercourse and friendship. At Suett they could laugh, and with him, or Dod, 

hey could take a liberty. They were a sort of hail-feilow, well-met companions 
of the Pitites: but towards Bannister your heart warmed. He always presented 
the image of the noblest work of God—an honest man. The feeling he excited 
was quite different from that caused by Liston or Mathews (each of them polished 
gentlemen) ; it was not like that induced by Dowton or Munden; but could be 
compared only to that sensation we acknowledge in a family circle when a mutual 
friend of all present enters it. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt, in his ‘Critical Essays on the Performers of the London 
Theatres,”’ says, —‘* Mr. Bannister contrives to mingle the heart with his broadest 
humour. ‘This seems to be Mr. Bannister’s nature, rather than art. Bannister’s 
Job ‘Thornberry is respected, with all its bluntness ; pitied, with all its oddity : the 
tears and smiles of his audience break out together, and sorrow and mirth are 
united. When the spectators are inclined to be merry, he recalls their sympathy 
by some look or gesture of manly sorrow. 
strikes out their smiles by some rapid tone of peevish impatience, or some whim- 
pering turn of voice. When he returns home in ‘The Children in the Wood,’ 
after having lost the infants, and, careless of his inquiring friends, drops with a 
stare of mute anguish into a seat, he produces as true a feeling on the audience as 
Mrs. Siddons would in loftier characters.” : 

All this is as excellent as true. Another critic, in noticing some characters in 
which Bannister was less happy than usual, concludes thus :—‘If he does not 


surprise and delight, you dismiss the character from your mind, for you are always | 


glad to see Bannister.” Lamb has, in his well-known essay on “Some of the 
Old Actors,” recorded his impressions of honest Jack in one of those graphic 
sketches that make “the very man live anew before you.” Sir Walter Scott 
has also left on record a highly eulogistic notice of Bannister as an actor and a 
man. 

The great charm of his character was simplicity. In the world’s ways he was 
a child; and until gout had fettered his feet, he was a very boy in his gambols. 
His fondness of children was excessive. One of his daughters died after giving 
birth to twins ; they were brought up by their grandfather, who, every morning, 
as soon as he awoke, rang for the infants, who were brought to his bed, where he 
nursed them during the half hour of horizontal refreshment that he allotted him- 
self every morning. His walks, for the last fifteen years, had become circum- 
scribed. In Gower-street, and its vicinity, he might be daily seen, with the aid 
of a stick, slowly wending his way. It was a sight to sec him meet Pope, Munden, 
or any of the old actors. He was happy, too, in the society of young ones, and 
would tell anecdotes of his boyhood with all the zest of his mid-age. 

Of the value of his advice Charles Kemble thought so highly, that, in 1831, 
when he played Colonel Feignwell, he consulted Bannister on the style and busi- 
ness of the various assumed characters. When Mathews gave his first “ At 
Home,” honest Jack, by his presence, cheered the great mimic in his new en- 
deayour : when the veteran entered the boxes a murmur ran round the house, and 
at last a rattling peal informed him that the public had not forgotten their former 
favourite. 

Bannister never had any squabbles either with his brethren or with managers, 
and was really beloved by all in the theatre to which he was attached. 
a good judge of paintings, an admirable one of engravings, and had a small col- 
lection of each. 

When he first married he resided in Dean-street, Soho ; but about forty years 
since he took a house at No. 65, Gower-street, where he ended his days. He 
went to Brighton a little before his death, but the air was too keen for him. His 
memory began to fail : meeting two young actors on the Pier he invited them home, 
but could not remember the name or number of the street where he lodged. He 
called his servant, who gave the necessary information ; and then, with the usual 
flash of his brilliant eye, and that half-sighing, faded voice, Bannister said, “ I'm 
afraid I should not be able to play Hamlet to-night.” He returned to London, 
and, after a short illness expired on the 8th of November last, at nine o'clock 
at night. 
funeral was a private one, but many of his old friends followed him—amid them 
Charles Kemble and Bartley ; Cooper, Forrest, Macready, Meadows, and others, 
who joined the mournful procession, knew him only subsequently to his retire- 
ment. 

Bartley was bound to him by ties of gratitude ; in 1802, when that gentleman 
played the juvenile tragedy at Drury, he found in Bannister a warm friend. ‘The 
latter subsequently resigned his situation as stage-manager, in consequence of the 
committee neglecting a representation he made in Mr. Bartley’s favour—the object 
of which was the increase of Mr. Bartley’s salary. Charles Kemble, himself an 
old‘stager, commenced his career sixteen years after the debut of the veteran. 
We are informed the last play he saw was “‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ Fanny Kemble 
being the heroine. 

John Bannister, like his father, was a humourist; some of his bon mots are in 
the possession of a friend, and with them we had hoped to have enlivened this 
notice: his absence from London prevents it, but we trust on another occasion to 
give them to the public. When George Colman established a society, who met 
in the property-room of the Haymarket Theatre, Bannister was the life of the 
meeting. 
cle of actors, actresses, and their friends—generally the writers of the day; it 
served to bind more closely together the author, actor, and manager. With two 
of Bannister’s jests we conclude this paper. 

Playing Sadi (“* Mountaineers”’) at Portsmouth, one of the performers had to 
ask him “If he be a Moor or Christian?” Sadi, having just abjured Paganism,— 
the actor unfortunately said, *‘ Are you a Moor anda Christian!’ Bannister re- 
plied, “I was a Moor, but now I am a Moor no more, and hope to be soon some- 
thing more of a Christian.” 

Edwin was complaining to him of a friend who was so bad a whip, and so 
timorous, as to pull wp whenever he saw another vehicle approaching. ‘‘ That's 
a fellow to go through the world with,” said Bannister ; “ for he'll drive you, come 
wheel, come woh!’ (come weal, come woe ') 

a 
ST. BARBARA’S FRIAR. 

There was no wind to disturb the quiet stillness of the summer night, not 
even a faint rustle was heard amongst the branches of the high trees, and when I 
betook myself to my bed there appeared no evident reason why I should not sleep. 
I had been walking long and late, and had finished my evening in a crowded room, 
from the noise and heat of which I was glad to escape ; one by one I heard the 
doors close along the adjacent gallery as the respective femmes de chambre re- 
tired, leaving their charges to repose. The hollow voice of the great hall clock 
proclaimed the solemn hour of ‘* one ’’—TI lay perfectly still, and strove by various 
mechanical means to induce sleep; in vain I fancied myself in a field of waving 
corn, in an avenue of high murmuring trees, in vain I counted and repeated rhymes ; 
I was as far as ever from sleep, and, after tossing and turning to no purpose, I re- 
solved on following Dr. Franklin’s advice, and promenaded my chamber, but I 
stumbled against the chairs, and to avoid so disagreeable an interruption to my 
walk I proceeded to open the shutters. So brilliant a moon shone in upon me 
that I confessed “to sleep was almost wronging such a night,” and, gazing from 
my window, I gave myself up to admiration. The apartment I occupied in the 
Chateau commanded an extensive view of land and sea, wood and meadow, and all 
lay motionless before me as ina picture. I looked long and steadily, and not a 
cloud altered the scene, the moon hung like a lamp held by a spirit in the deep 
purple cavern of the sky, and the sparkling stars flashed as diamonds may do in 
their mine when a ray of light breaks in upon their eternal solitude. The lustre 
of these gems of heaven led me to think of stelle mortal:, which sometimes, in 
our world below, enchant and dazzle and bewilder the mind of man, engendering 
fond imagining, seldom or never realized, and after having drawn his reason into 
their fatal spell, shoot back to Heaven, their proper sphere, leaving him regret as 
immortal as his brief span will allow. Such starry eyes all have seen, or fancied 
they saw once—all have remembered with sorrow, even such I started !—for 
I became aware that two large, bright, lustrous eyes were fixed on me—close to 
the battlements of the old tower from whence I leaned,—they gleamed forth from 
the shadow of the turret, and their gaze was steady and unshrinking. I hastily 
withdrew, and, closing the curtain, sunk down in a chair, overcome with a variety 
of nervous feelings, of which, however, becoming ashamed, nm afew moments 

I courageously resolved to dare the worst, and face my spectral enemy. I held 





my breath, and approached the low, arched window,—the apparition was still 
there—the eyes still glared on me as before, and as [ met their melancholy gaze 
a faint moaning reached my ear, which deepened into a shrill cry, a form became 
visible, and I discovered before me a large grey owl, whose lustrous eyes 
were open to their full extent, and whose silent reign I had disturbed, for scarcely 
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had I recognised the object of my fears when the solemn bird slowly and indig- 

nantly inoved from the retreat she had chosen, into the broad moonlight, till her 
| pluinage was silvered in the gleam, and then expanding her wings she sailed 
| away into the air. p j 
| I now recollected the often repeated stories of the constant inhabitant of this 
| turret ; few visitants at the Chateau had failed to see at one time or other, this 
| ancient and venerable dweller amongst decay ; the residents called the bird St. 
Barbara’s Friar ; for many years, shortly after sunset, it had been observed wing- 
ing its heavy flight from this tower past one particular window to a certain pile 
of building, whose ruins formed a picturesque object at a little distance, and thence, 
wheeling round, it was lost in a deep dark wood of beeches which extended in an 
amphitheatre to some extent. The legend attached to the mysterious bird was 
thus related to me the following morning. 

Formerly yonder ruined pile was a stately monastery, and this Chateau was some- 
what different then to what it is at present, but still a Chateau, with the same 
oat, walls and windows, several of the towers have been re-built, but they 
retain their Griginal form. ‘There was a monk in those days who was con- 
sidered superior to all the other inmates of the cloisters for every accomplishment 
prized in a religious establishment ; he wrote in a style of such perfection that no 
manuscripts equalled those which he had executed, no illuminating was com- 
parable to his, and no miniatures could pretend to so much delicacy. Every bro- 
ther who possessed claims to personal appearance had sat to him for the saints 
whose images adorned the margins of the sacred volumes he embellished, and 
their very forms seemed to start from the vellum, so that the addition of a chain to 
surround them, according to received custom, appeared not without reason. He 
chose the youngest faces in the monastery, the choristers, whose innocent and | 
simple countenances were expressive of the piety and purity suitable to the subject. 
It was observed, however, with surprise by the brethren, that whenever he had 
to represent St. Barbara he invariably left a space for the face, and was never 
known to fill it up. This appeared the more extraordinary, as his devotion to that 
Saint was extreme, and the cause of this deficiency was a problem to all. At 
length the superior, struck with the circumstance, inquired the reason, and found 
that the monk had so exalted an opinion of that holy virgin that he conceived 
| no mortal face could worthily represent her; he added, that should it ever be his 
lot to meet with a countenance which he thought expressive of all his imag.nation 
had portrayed, he would fill up the blanks, and not till then. 

Late one night, when the wind howled round the monastery, and the vivid light- 
ning gleaming through the storied windows, seemed to animate the holy forms 
| whose images adorned the panes, brother Winceslaus knelt on the pavement at 





| and beheaded by Oliver Cromwell. 


sometimes noticed, and of which I remember the “ Quarterly Review” some 
time since hinted that a new edition was likely to appear,—I mean Foote, who, in 
his play of the “ Knights,” (a play which, although Foote, who acted the hero, 
lad but one leg, ran many nights) makes Hartop, as Sir Penurious Trifle, describe 
the dexterity of an innkeeper in the Puritan time of the Protector. It is worth 
your listening to, because by those who are at all dramatically read, if you repeat 
it, you will be held in high estimation as a retriever ; and if you should get amongst 
a party of listeners who never have happened to hear of the modern Aristophanes, 
and they should believe it to be an effusion of your own, you will be set down as 
a wit and an historian ; and please to remember that, in all my lectures, I never 
= to make you either—nature alone can do the one—reading may do the 
other. 

However, Sir Penurious goes on thus—with a little variation, merely to suit the 
delicacy of modern readers. 

‘“* Stout enough,” says Sir Penurious, “hearty as an oak—hcy, Dick, now I 
talk of an oak, I'll tell you a story of an oak ; it will make you die with laughing. 
You have heard it often,—hey—shall | tell it you—you, Knight! I was at the 
Bath last summer,—a water people drink when they are ill—hey—you have heard 
of the bath--eh, Dick! ‘There’s a coffee-house there—hey—where the people 
take coffee and tea—hey, you—and read the news. So, ecod,—yon, Knight, I 
used to breakfast at his coffee-house every morning—cost me eightpence—hey— 
though I had a breakfast at home—no matter for that—hey, you—there I break- 
fasted—gad, you Dick—at the same table with Lord Tom Truewit. You have 
heard of ‘Truewit !—hey, you--a droil dog! He told us the story, and made us 
die with laughing. Hey, you—you have heard of Charles the Second—you, 
Knight! Gad, he was son of Charles the First—he, hey—was King in England, 
So what does Charles the Second do—you, 
Knight, you !—but he fights Noll at Worcester—a town you have heard of, hey * 
but it wouldn’t do— Noll made him scamper—hey—take to his heels—you, Knight. 
Truewit told us the story—-it made us die with laughing. I always breakfasted 
at the coffee-house—hey—it cost me eightpence, though I had a breakfast at 
home. So what does Charles do, but hides himself in an oak—an oak-tree, you 
—in a wood called Boscobel, from two Italian words, Bosco Bello—a fine wood, 
you—and off he marches; but old Noll would not let him come home— No,’ 
says he, ‘you don’t come here.’ Lord Tom told us the story—made us die of 
laughing--it cost me eightpence. though I hada breakfast at home. So you, 
Knight, when Nolldied, Monk there—gad, you—afterwards Albemarle, in the 
north—brought him back. So you—the Cavaliers—you have heard of them? 
—they were good friends to the Stuarts—what did they do! Gad, you, Dick, they 





| the altar of St. Barbara, and his mind communed with heaven through the media- 
tion of that sacred virgin, the incidents of whose life were represented in the 
long arched window above the shrine. As the flashes of lightning broke stronger 
and stronger, the whole chapel appeared illuminated, and, standing upon her tur- 
ret, with her hands raised as if in supplication, the more than pictured image of 
the Saint was visible to the astonished monk. She seemed to entreat his assist- 
ance to rescue her from peril, for a bright flame burnt around her, which, increas- 
ing every moment, at length entirely enveloped her form, the turret tottered, and 
seeined to sink, a crash was heard, and all was darkness. 

All that Winceslaus had ever fancied, in his most enthusiastic moods of perfect 
loveliness, met his gaze in the angelic face which a moment had revealed to him: 
the long, waving, golden hair, parted on a forehead of snowy whiteness, the large, 
dark, violet eyes, shaded by long lashes which rested on a cheek of roses, the 
small mouth and pearly teeth, the slender white hand and graceful form, all appear- 
ed worthily chosen to represent the perfections of his chosen patroness, and he 
retired to his cell, and resolving that as soon as day dawned he would set himself 
to supply the deficiences in his unfinished paintings, from the vivid recollection | 
which was left on his mind by the beautiful vision he had beheld. He cast him- 
self upon his pallet, and was resigning his senses to slumber with the most agree- 
able anticipations of the morrow’s occupation, when he was startled by an unusual 
noise in the monastery. Voices and steps disturbed the stillness of the sacred 
aisles, and hurrying forth, he learnt that the cause of the consternation he wit- 
nessed was the situation of the neighbeuring castle, where all was terror and 
| confusion ; the buildings had been struck by lightning, and the flames were raging 
| with frightful activity. The terrified monks ran hither and thither, alarmed by 
their near vicinity, and trembling at the probable consequences of the accident ; 
| but to none had it occurred that their exertions might stop the progress of de- 
| struction. Winceslaus, indignant at their selfish fears, insisted instantly on their 
| using every exertion to aid the inmates of the castle, and with admirable presence 
| of mind gave orders to prepare everything which was likely to further the bene- 

volent view. He then headed a party of the boldest amongst them, on whom 
his exhortations had made some inpression, and hastened to the castle, where the 
| inhabitants, roused suddenly and fearfully from sleep, were endeavouring to quell 
| the violence of the flames. After much exertion they partially succeeded, and the 
| greatest danger seemed over, when a lurid light was seen to burst forth in another 
direction of the building, and it was discovered, with inexpressible terror, that the 
tower in which slept the only daughter of the Baron was on fire. ‘The unfortu- 


| 
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put up Charles asa sign—the Royal Oak—eh—you have seen such signs at coun- 
try alehouses! So gad, you, what does a Puritan do ?—the Puritans—hey, you, 
Knight—were friends of Noll—but up he puts the sign of an owl in an ivy-bush, 
and underneath he writes—‘ This is not the Royal Oak !’—hey—you have seen 
writings under signs, you, Knight! Upon this, the Royalists say—‘ Gad, this 
must not be.’ So what did they do—hey, you—but prosecute the poor Puritan, 
and make him change his sign; and—hey, you, Dick—how do you think he 
changed it? Gad, he puts up the Royal Oak, and writes underneath— This is 
not the owl in the ivy-bush.’ It made us all die with laughing—Lord Tom told 
the story—I always breakfasted at the coffee-house—it cost me eightpence, 
although I had a breakfast at home—hey—you, Knight—what ! Dick, hey?” 

This story of the ‘* owl in the ivy-bush” is worth the reading ; and no doubt at 
the time when it first appeared (now nearly ninety years since), aided by the abili- 
ties of the author and actor in giving a correct imitation of some long-forgotten 
worthy of the day, must have been exceedingly diverting. 

A story like this, well told, and set off, if possible, with the mimicry of some 
contemporary blockhead, would make the fortune of “‘ a diner-out,” as the amateur 
Jack-puddings of the present day are called. 

Now, there’s a phrase—“ dining out:” never lose sight of that. If vulgarity 
and bestiality can go lower than the expression, “ dining out,” then bestiality and 
vulgarity are enviable for their ingenuity. 

‘* How do you do, Hopkins!” says one raff to another. 

‘‘T am not very well, thank you,” says the other raff to Hopkins ; “I have got 
a headache. However, I know what it is—I dined out yesterday.” 

Simpson says to Jackson—* You will kill yourself,—you will kill yourself, my 
dear J., if you go on ‘dining out’ so much.” 

Tyro! look out for such monsters! If you ever encounter those who talk 
this sort of language—as if a man either ate or drank more when he “ dined 
out”? than when he dines at home—write them down—what you may yourself 
determine. 

I remember hearing a very clever, impudent, and certainly agreeable profes- 
sional man, describing the particular splendour of a Cabinet dinner at a very im- 
portant Cabinet Mimister’s table, not, of course, as having partaken of it, but as 
proof of the extraordimary expense to which a man holding Cabinet office must 
necessarily be put by the costliness of such symposia; and while he expatiated 
upon this, he was perfectly in earnest; as if a dinner which the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, or Lord Lansdowne gave to his col- 





| nate father urged his vassals to attempt her rescue, but the flames rose so furiously, 
assisted in their progress by the wind, which, like a giant, had sprung up violently, | 
that all approach seemed interdicted. 

While the beholders stood in agonized suspense a figure appeared on the turret, 
with clasped hands and streaming hair, apparently supplicating assistance, and | 
Winceslaus, with emotion impossible to describe, recognised the lady of his | 
vision, but if possible, more beautiful than she had lately appeared to him. 

He now felt himself called upon by heaven to rescue the young and lovely sup- 
pliant, thus menaced with a cruel death, and, heedless of all consequences, he 
rushed through the flames, mounted the narrow winding stairs, and in a few 
moments was seen by the light of the flashes, descending with his senseless 
| burthen in his arms. He reached the first landing-place in safety, and had al- 
| ready gained the second—through the loop-holes of the tower the white dress 
| of the lady and the dark robe of the monk were indistinctly seen-—suddenly the 
| stone steps gave way beneath his feet, he clung to the recess of the aperture, and 
| still clasping his fair charge with the strength of despair, he hung suspended in 
| mid air; he remained, however, not long in this perilous situation, the shouts of 
| those below told that ladders were being raised towards the spot and there might 
| yet be rescue, but at that moment, with a tremendous crash, the turret fell, and 
| both were precipitated into an abyss of smoking ruins. 

When Winceslaus recovered his consciousness he gazed wildly round him, 
but his protecting arms no longer enclosed the lovely being for whose sake he 
had dared such extremity of danger; he was dragged from beneath the ruins, 
much burnt and greatly injured, but no trace remained of the beautiful creature, 
so lately blooming with youth and life but a heap of backened ashes! 

Brother Winceslaus lived many years after the melancholy event ; his leisure 
moments, as before, were devoted to his favourite manuscripts, and it was observed 
that the outline of the figure of Saint Barbara was filled up on every page where 
it was before blank. The same was repeated in every copy—the same golden 
hair, the same deep blue eyes, ‘* sweeter than the lids of Juno,” the same clasped 
hands, and a glow of vivid light issuing from the battlement beside which it is 
usual to represent the holy maiden as standing. 

He died on the eve of St. Barbara, and was buried beneath the marble steps of 
her altar. It is said that ever since the night ef his death a large grey owl has 
been regularly seen to fly from the northern tower of the Chateau to the ruins of 
the abbey, which still rears a few ivied arches to tell of former splendour. ‘The 
oldest inhabitants of the village and neighbourhood can remember from childhood 
having heard of the nocturnal flight of the solemn bird in the same direction, and 
tradition has given to the undying tenant of the tower the name of St. Bar- 
bara’s Friar. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION ; 


OR, TALKING MADE EASY. 
By Theodore Hook.—[{Resumed from a former Albion. } 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 

With the close of the year, it seems right that I should terminate my lectures | 
upon the art of talking, which, if I may judge by the extraordinary quantity of | 
nonsense which I find floating in society, must have been very generally suc- 
cessful. 

I have brought before you, my pupil, the various modes of treating words, 
phrases, cant terms, and conventional plagiarisms from other languages. I shall 
conclude by giving some general hints which may, perhaps, be found advantageous | 
as the pupil proceeds. 

It would be quite impossible to produce upon paper anything like a ‘“ report” of 
the general conversation which takes place in alarge mixed ecompany—the 
nothingnesses, for instance, that are talked in any one evening at Devonshire House 
would fill twenty quires of foolscap. It is not because the nonsense of that well- 
lighted mansion is not just as good and as great nonsense as the nonsense talked 
anywhere else, that | mentioned Devonshire House, but because, as his Grace is 
unlimitedly hospitable, his parties are innumerably extensive ; I therefore refer 
to that emporium as affording a fine field for the diffusion of useless knowledge. 

If only one fool at a time were allowed to speak in such places, reporters might 
afford as fair opportunities to the uninitiated of judging of the intellectuality of 
these splendid soirécs, as others of the tribe are able to furnishus with of the 
eloquence and wisdom of another assembly, in which the man on his legs has it 
all his own way as long as he can stand ; and where the only man who does not 
speak, is the Speaker,—a circumstance which some people consider extremely 
favourable to the reputation of the Right Honourable Gentleman who just at pre- 
sent fills the chair. 

Speaking of the Speaker, and of amost ridiculous joke which appeared in 
some ultra-Tory newspaper, in which heis most shamefully and irreverently said 
to look when wigged for the Chair,—like an owl in an ivy bush,—I cannot help 
quoting from an author almost forgotten, but whose works I delight to see now 











leagues upon a Cabinet day, would be one bit better or one bit worse, because it 
happened to be restricted to a select thirteen, than any other dinner which he weuld 
give on any other day to any other thirteen less select personages who might 
chance to dine with him. 

There is a story told of a gentleman officially connected with the Atheneum 
Club, which is somewhat apposite. It was the custom with certain of the pre- 
sent Ministers, during their last reign, to have house-dinners at the Atheneum on 
the Wednesdays in each week. One Wednesday came, and the names of Lord 
Lansdowne, Mr. Spring Rice, and a few more were down on the house-dinner 
card, although they had ceased to be ministers. The house-steward as usual, di- 
rected the butler to inquire of the proper authority as to the arrangement of the 
dinner. ‘The proper authority gave the proper directions. 

“'They have always had a Cabinet pudding,” said Mr. Watson, unconscious 
of the effect of the observation ; “is that to be the same, Sir?” 

‘** Oh, to be sure,’’ said the competent authority. 

Whereupon the other gentleman officially connected with the Club added— 
** but without the plums, I presume.” 

And I may mention that ¢his, good as it is, is by no means the best thing that 
the said gentleman officially connected with the Athene#um Club has said or 
written. 

The art of telling a story is one which very few people possess. In order to do 
it effectually, the narrator should appear perfectly unconscious of the point of his 
narrative, and let it burst upon his hearers without any preparatory elevation of his 
|own. Mimicry is admitted to be about the lowest absurdity in the whole art 
| of buffoonery, if simply exhibited and received as what is called a “take off ;” 
but in telling a story, of which persons actually living or dead are in truth (as 
Sandy says) the dram. pers., it is a most extraordinary help to the story-tellers to 
let them talk in their own proper manner and dialect. It was by adopting this 
system that one of the best (and probably the greatest) imitators that ever lived 
gave a zest and spirit to his anecdotal conversation very rarely to be met with in 
| society. 

Swift says ‘ Story-ielling is not an art, but what we call a knack: it doth not 
so much subsist upon wit as upon humour; and I will add, that it is not perfect 
without proper gesticulations of the body, which naturally attend such merry 
emotions of the mind. I know very well that a certain gravity of countenance 
sets off some stories to advantage, when the hearer is to be surprised in the end ; 
but this isby no means a general rule; for it is frequently convenient to aid and 
| assist by cheerful looks and whimsical gesticulations. I will yet go farther, and 
| affirm, that the success of a story very often depends upon the make of the body 
and the formation of the features of him whe relates it.” 

Sir Richard Steele advises all the professors of the art of story-telling never to 
tell stories but as they seem to grow out of the subject-matter of the conversa- 
tion, or as they serve to illustrate or enliven it. Stories that are very common 





| are generally irksome, but may be aptly hinted at and mentioned by way of allu- 
, sion. ‘Those which are altogether new never should be ushered in without a short 


and pertinent character of the chief persons concerned, because, by that means, 
you make the company acquainted with them; and it is a certain rule, that slight 
and private accounts of those who are familiar to us administer more mirth than 
the brightest points of wit in unknown characters. A little circumstance in the 
complexion or dress of the man you are talking of sets his image before the hearer 
if it be chosen aptly for the story. Steele certainly valued the tact of story-tell- 
ing very highly ; for he says, “‘] have often thought a story-teller is born, as well 
as a poet.” 

It may be difficult to give you any set form for telling a story well ; but if, 
upon the Spartan principle, the pupil may be taught the art by the exhibition of 
the mode in which people tell stories ill, the following may perhaps be of some 
use. 

The narrator may be supposed to be a man of some five-and-forty, with a low 
forehead, a turned-up nose, fishy grey eyes, and a drawling voice; who, having 
obtained possession of the party by whom he is surrounded, proceeds something 
after this fashion :— 

“ Why—now—let me see. It’s about four years ago—no—not four—no, it 
can’t be four, because I recollect Hobbs, who married Miss—what was her name ! 
—Mary, dear, don’t you recollect '—that tall girl that used to live with those 
people in psha !—what street is that which turns out of Oxford-street, just 
by the place where Lord pooh! Lord who was Secretary of State once 
—lived. Miss—well, I shall think of her name presently, I dare say; but I 
know it can’t be quite four years ago; | was going along Kew Lane—but I 
ought to have told you before, that we had taken a house at Twickenham that 
year—if you know ‘I'wickenham, you know that as you go along by the river there 
are three or four very good houses—it was at one of those—but just before you 
come to the church you turn down opposite the green-grocer’s—the second turn- 
ing past the Crown—well, it was one of those—I think we gave—what was it, 
Mary, dear !—seventy pounds a-year—seventy or seventy-five, I won't be certain 
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*which, for I'm not a very good hand at remembering ;—-however, in Kew Lane 
at that time I met Dr. Coggin—Coggin, I think the name was—a very respectable 
clergyman who had the living—of—dear me, what was the name of that place 
where the steeple of the church was struck by lightning '—that was in the year 
that poor Billy had the measles—that I recollect—and so—Dr Coggin—but I 
ought to have told you before that Dr. Coggin’s father formerly kept a school at 
Hammerysmith—and—lI think at one time had ninety boys. He wasa tall, power- 
ful man of his age, and his wife—dear Mary, don’t you recollect her coming to 
sce us when we were first married ‘!—I do, just as well as if it was but yesterday 
—and so——let me see—where was I !—Oh !—I remember—in Kew Lane, a 
place I shall never forget, on account of those ships which were chalked upon 
the wall—I am sorry to say they are now all nearly washed out—the poor fellow 
who did them is dead—and, as I was saying only the day before yesterday to Mary— 
how soon people are forgotten! So—as I was telling you—Dr. Coggin was in 
his little carriage—it wasn’t a phaeton—but I recollect it was made of cane— 
that is, the body of it was—and he was driving a pair of dunny-roan horses—so 
—I said to the Doctor. I should perhaps have told you he was always a wag 
in his way—Always joking as much as he thought consistent with his profession 
— —and so, I said, ‘What a fine pair of horses you have got there !’—knowing 
that he was always rather particular about his cattle. ‘ Yes,’ says he—I wish 
you could have seen his countenance—he was a remarkably well-looking man—I 
should say he stood full five fect eleven without his shoes, and a very good coun- 
tenance he had. ‘ Why,’ he says, ‘they say, Mr. Simpkin, good horses can’t be 
of a bad colour, but I differ: if I could change the colour of these, I don’t care 
to what other, I would not take a hundred guineas apiece for them.’ So, upon 
that, I says to him, ‘I tell you what, Doctor—when you get over Kew Bridge, 
turn to the right, and drive them a mile or so.’ ‘ What then?’ says the Doctor. 
‘ Why,’ says I, ‘ that’s the way to Turn’em Green.’—I thought;Coggin would have 
split his sides—I never saw a man laugh so much in my life—and away he 
drove.” 

“Well!” said somebody. 

“Well!” said somebody else. 

Both these somebodies having, unfortunately for the story-teller, read all the 
jest-books which have been published during the last fifty years. 

“* Well,” says Simpkin, “ that’s all !”’ 

Upon this sort of affair much: has been written by the authorities I have al- 
ready quoted ; and, strange to say, a vast deal more has been written upon this 
apparently trivial subject than many readers may suppose ; and Steele imagines a 
case extremely like that of poor Mr. Simpkin. ‘It is a miserable thing,” says 
he, “‘ after one hath raised the expectation of the company, to pursue the matter 
too far—there is no retreating ! and how poor it is for a story teller to end his re- 
lation by saying, ‘ that’s all!’ ”’ 

Swift, however, has a description which very closely applies to my specimen of 
the Turn’em Green narrative. The Dean says, ‘‘ Nothing is more generally ex- 
ploded than the folly of talking too much; yet I rarely remember to have seen a 
few people together, where some one has not been predominant in that kind, to 
the great constraint and disgust of all the rest. But among such as deal in mul- 
titudes of words, none is comparable with the sober, deliberate talker, who pro- 
ceeds with much thought and caution, makes his preface, branches out into seve- 
ral digressions, finds a hint that puts him in mind of another story, which he pro- 
mises to tell you when this is done ; comes back regularly to his subject, cannot 
readily call to mind some person’s name, holding his head, complains of his me- 
mory: the whole company is all this time in suspense: at length he says it is no 
matter, and so goes on. And, to crown the business, it perhaps proves at last a 
story the company has heard fifty times before ; or at best some insipid adven- 
ture of the relator.’ 

There are certain little historical facts—biographical anecdotes and matters of 
gossip connected with days long since gone by—which you will find extremely 
useful; only take care not to split upon a rock where innumerable young begin- 
ners are stumped—that of believing you have exclusively discovered something 
exceedingly entertaining, which, in point of fact, is not one bit fresher or more 
novel than my friend Simpkin’s joke of Turn’em Green, which was originally 
made by Foote some sixty years ago upon some pale pickles. 

Traditional antipathies may serve your turn in a rural party.—Ghosts are never- 
failing subjects. You must, however, carefully avoid the routine, because there 
is a regular circuit of ghost stories, however true they may be or however false. 
The Wyndyard ghost, the Lyttleton ghost, and even the ghost of Cock-lane, are 
too familiar now to be touched upon; but there are many which may yet serve 
your turn, if you keep your eyes about you and look sharp. ‘The apparition of 
the head which Lord Grey has seen at Howick is one of the latest upon record. 

As for the antipathies, you may introduce a vast many names of note; and, 
rely upon it, nothing more enhances the every-day conversation of society, or the 
gossip of the newspapers, than the introduction of numerous or rather innumer- 
able names of people of all sorts and conditions. Everybody knows that the 
Medici family have a natural antipathy to roses. Boyle, the philosopher, could 
not endure the sound of water drawn from a cock. Erasmus trembled at the 
sight or smell of fish. Scaliger shuddered at water-cresses. Henry III. of 
France could not endure a cat. Marshal D’Albert was seized with faintness if a 
sucking pig were put upon table ; and the Duc d’Epernon would faint at the sight 
of a hare: so Tycho Brahé, only that his antipathy exhibited itself in a total 
paralysis of his limbs if he saw the animal alive. Lord Chancellor Bacon fell 
into fits when there was an eclipse of the moon; and Uldislaus, King of Poland, 
was actually forced to fly from table if apples were put down before him. La 
Mollie la Vayer could not endure music; yet delighted in the sound of thun- 
der. Shakspeare tells us that the sound of bagpipes produced very curious 
effects upon some people ; and a modern publication mentions a Mr. Rose, of 
Southampton, who invariably fainted if he saw a plate of ship-beef. There are 
a thousand other instances will serve you well, as showing a knowledge of history 
and the world.—[ To be continued. ] 


SHERIDAN KNOWLES’ NEW PLAY. 

Drvury Lane.—Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s new play, in five acts, called in the 
bills “‘ The Wrecker’s Daughter,” and in the printed copy ‘“‘ The Daughter,” was 
acted for the first time on Tuesday last. It is a drama of domestic interest, sim- 
ple in its plot, natural in its conduct, striking in its situations, powerful in its de- 
velopment, and just in its conclusion. ‘The characters are well drawn, and the 
moral is good. It is by such a play as this that the best and noblest purpose of 
the drama is answered—to convey, in its most attractive form, to wind round the 
heart so that it cannot be removed but with life, such a lesson as must cheer the 
good upon their onward course, and startle the bad with the sight of the gulph 
which lies before them. To do this Mr. Knowles has not been content merely 
to punish vice and reward virtue—he has not stopped to extract good from good. 
He has placed his principal character, The Daughter, in a series of the most 
trying and desperate situations ; he has given her repeated opportunities to escape, 
if she will only consent to do wrong, and these at times when the end would 
almost seem to justify the means ; and, as a reward for her steadfast clinging to 
the path of truth, he has shown the protecting Providence above her, through 
means of which the very acts which seem to place her in the utmost danger, lead 
ultimately to her own safety, and that of all most dear to her. That this play 
has some defects is quite true, but we are not going to impose upon ourselves the 
labour of digging through its beauties to turn them up to sight. We shall now 
proceed to detail the plot, and to make extracts from the play, and we shall mix 
up the two operations, because by so doing our readers will have less of us and 

more of Mr. Knowles. 

The scene lies throughout upon the coast of Cornwall. The first act opens 
with a conversation between a party of wreckers—violence has occasionally been 
done on half-drowned persons who have been thrown upon the shore—they de- 
precate such practices, and insinuate that Norris (Mr. Warde) is the man whom 
they suspect ; he enters and denies the charge. The second scene is between 
Edward (Mr. Cooper) and Marian (Miss Huddart). Marian, with the consent 
of her father, Robert, a widower (Mr. Knowles), is engaged to be married to Ed- 
ward, after a voyage which he is about to take, aud the scene is occupied with 
their protestations of love, and their leave-taking, varied by certain gloomy fore- 
bodings of Marian's, and the relation by her of a dream, in which she has seen 
Norris in the very act of committing murder. In the third scene Robert, in an- 
ticipation of a storm, is preparing his wreckers's tools. Marian returns from her 
parting with Edward, and seeks to dissuade her father from his purpose—we must 
give the conclusion of their conversation :— 

Robert. I tell thee, Marian, not a soul can live 
In such a sea as boils within our bay. 

Marian. And shouldst thou therefore strip the drowned man? 
O! at his death-bed, by the side of which 
No friend doth stand, there is a solitude 
Which makes the grave itself society !— 
H , in comparison with which 
An ordinary death is kin to life !— 
And silence, which the bosom could fill up 
With thoughts more aching, sad, and desolate 
Than ever uttered wailing tongues of friends 
Collected round the bier of one beloved '— 
To rifle him !—purloin his little stock 
Of gold, or jewels, or apparel !—take 
And use it as thine own '!—thou !—thou? whom Heaven 
Permits to seé the sun that’s set to him : 
And treasures ten times dearer than the sun* 
Which he shall never see !—O touch it not ! 
Or if thou touch it—drop it and fall down 
Upon thy knees, at thought of what he was, 
And thou, through grace, art still ' 











Rob. Her mother’s voice ! 
Her mother’s words !—Here take the coil !—Put by 
My boat-hook and my axe !—My Marian, 
I’ll not go to the beach ! 

Marian goes off—his resolution fails him—and he starts for the shore, Marian, 
who has returned, vainly struggling to prevent him. With this the act closes. 
The second opens with a conversation between the villain Norris and his friend 
Wolf, by which it appears that Norris is in love with Marian, and determined, at 
all hazards, to possess her. Marian follows her father, but misses him; Norris 
finds him, and encourages him in his intention ef seeking for plunder. Robert 
proceeds to the shore, and finds a body, which he is about to rifle, when Marian 
appears, and again extracts a promise from him to abstain. Here is one passage 
of her argument :—- 

Mar. Forswear this lawless life !—Thou wouldst not rob 
A living man !— "Tis manlier to strip 
‘The living than the dead ! 
Rob. This night’s the last! 
Mar. This night !—O, no !—The last night be the last! 
Who makes his mind up that a thing is wrong, 
Yet says he’ll do that thing for the last time,— 
Doth but commence anew a course of sin, 
Of which that last sin is the leading one, 
Which many another, and worse, will follow ' 
At once begin! How many, at this hour, 
Alive as thou art, will not live to see 
To-morrow’s light !—If thou shouldst be cut off! 
Should thy last sin be done, on thy last night ! 
Should Heaven avenge itself on that last sin 
Thou dost repentingly !—My father, come !— 
O! abad conscience and a sudden death ! 
Come home !—Come home !—Come home ! 

Marian ascends the cliff—Robert goes off in a contrary direction to fetch his 
implements—Norris enters—finds the body, and Robert’s knife near it—Marian 
calls to him, mistaking him for her father, and Norris, profiting by the mistake, 
plunges the knife into the body in sight of Marian, who faints. Norris escapes 
—Robert returns—and is in the act of taking money from the pockets of the 
dead man, when he is seized and carried off by the other wreckers, whom Norris 
has caused to come in search of him. Thus ends the second act. In the third, 
Norris, whose turn it is to guard the suspected murderer Robert, offers him free- 
dom and gold to escape from England, and from the dangers with which he is 
threatened—he accepts them, and departs; after which Wolf returns, and a 
scene of great power ensues between him and Norris. Wolf is ina state of 
fearful agitation, and the result of a most energetic dialogue is, that he informs 
the wretched culprit Norris, that the body, which was still living when he stabbed 
it, was that of his own father! Norris is horrified; but an anxiety for self-pre- 
servation prevails over every other feeling, and he persuades Wolf, to whom alone 
the facts against him are known, to cross the seas. We then come to Robert’s 
cottage, where Marian is bewailing her father’s crime, when he rushes in to take 
a hasty leave of her—her manner is altered to him, for, of course, from what she 
has seen, she believes him guilty. The father forgets all sense of danger in the 
consuming thought that his own child believes him guilty of a murder ; the daugh- 
ter, brought up in the ways of truth, and having, as she thinks, witnessed his 
crime, cannot say she does not, but simply urges him to fly ; and, in the end, the 
father, failing to extract the acknowledgment he wishes from her, expresses his 
readiness to die, plants himself in his chair, and awaits the arrival of his pur- 
suers, by whom he is dragged to justice. Here is the latter part of the scene :-— 

Rob. Dost thou think 
Thy father guilty ? 
Mar. I think nothing now 
Except that thou’rt in danger. 
Rob. Marian, 
I no more did the deed 
Mar. They will be here 
And then thou art lost ! 
Rob. Thou dost not think me guilty? 
Mar. What matter what thy Marian thinks, when death 
Pursues thee and thou lingerest here, and not 
One moment am I certain but the next 
It may o’ertake thee—here !—in thy own house ! 
That’s now no shelter for thee—here !—before 
Thy Marian’s eyes that cannot help thee !—Fly ! 
Thy life perhaps may pay for the next breath 
Thou drawest here !—'lhe thought distracts me !—Fly! 
Rob. It cannot be thou think’st me guilty ? 
Mar. Fly! 
Terror doth take away my senses—F'ly ! 
Rob. I do begin to doubt thou think’st me guilty ' 
Mar. Oh father, fly ! 
Rod. I am innocent! 
Mar. ’Tis well! 
Rob. It is not well—I am innocent 1—I’ll swear it ! 
Mar. Thou need’st not, father—Don’t !—Fly !—Fly! 
Rob. By— 
Mar. Stop*— 
Rob. Thou think’st me guilty !—Spare thy kindness—There ! 
Perish thy coin! I will not use it !—Fly !— 
Do any thing to save my life !—If it goes 
It may go !—Here I'll sit!—E’en here! Ay here!— 
Here in the cottage thou wast born in, nurs’d, 
Brought up in—'till now thou’rt eighteen years, and now 
Dost tell thy father he’s a murderer ! 
Here I'll wait for them—Let them come and take me! 
Take me before thine eyes !—Imprison me ! 
Try me, andhang me! I'll not turn my hand 
To save my life! since my own child that knows me 
Believes me guilty! I am guilty '—Yes! 
Let all the world beside believe me so. 

His arrest ends the third act. At the opening of the fourth, Robert has been 
examined before the Justice, and is committed for trial upon the evidence of his 
daughter ; horror-struck at his almost certain fate, and maddened by the thought 
of whose evidence it is by which he is about to die a felon’s death, he reproaches 
her bitterly, and calls upon her to justify herself for having sworn her father’s life 
away. We know not how to select from this scene without injustice, but it is too 
long for insertion, and we must attempt it. It begins thus :— 

Enter Rosert between two constables, followed by men and women.—Norris in 
the background. 
Rob. Taminnocent! I am murdered! 
Has sworn my life away! My Marian! 
Falsely—most falsely ;—-When they try me, ‘tis 
By her I die ; not by the judge—the jury, 
Or any one but her; She gives the verdict !— 
Passes the sentence !—puts my limbs in irons !— 
Casts my limbs into my dungeon !—Drags me thence 
To the scaffold !—is my executioner !— 
Does all that puts her father in his grave 
Before his time '—Her father, good to her 
Whate’er he was to others—Oh! to have died 
By any evidence but mine own child's! 
Take me to prison. 
Marian rushes in and calls him ‘“ Father,” he casts her from him. 
Rob. Indeed! Indeed ! 
Thou liest! ‘Thou wert never child of mine! 
No !—No !—I never carried thee up and down 
The beach in my arms, many and many a day, 
To strengthen thee, when thou wast sickly!—No! 
I never brought thee from the market town, 
Whene’er | went to it, a pocket load 
Of children’s gear!'—No!—No! I never was 
Your play-fellow that ne’er fell out with you 
Whate’er you did to him !—No !—Never !—Nor 
When fever came into the village, and 
Fix’d its fell gripe on you, I never watch’d 
Ten days and nights running, beside your bed, 
Living I know not how, for sleep I tock not, 
And hardly food! And since your mother died -—— 
Mar. Thou'lt kill me, father ! 
Rob. Since your mother died 
I have not been a mother and a father 
Both !—both to thee ? 
Mar. Oh! spare me! 
He has another speech in continuation, and then— 
Mar. | am thy child? 
The child to whom thou didst all this and more. 
Rob. Thou stood’st not then, just now,-in the witness box, 
Before the justice in that justice roem, 
And swor'st my life away. 
Mar. Where thou dost say, 





My own child 





I stood !— What thou dost say, I did !—and yet, 











Not in those hours thou nam’st of fond endearment, 
Felt, as I felt it then, thou wast my father ! 
Rob. Well !—Justify it—prove thee in the right— 
Make it a lawful thing—a natural thing— 
The act of a child !—a good child !—a true child! 
An only one !—one parent in the grave, 
The other left—that other, a fond father— 
A fond, old, doting, idolising father ! 
Approve it such an act in such a child 
To slay that father! Come! 
Mar. An oath !—an oath! 
Rob. Thy father’s life! 
Mar. 'Thy daughter's soul! 
Rob. "Twere well 
Thy lip had then a little of the thing 
Thy heart had over much of! 
Mar. What?’ 
Rob. Stone !—Rock ! 
They never should have opened ! 
Mar. Silence had 
Condemned thee equally. 
Rob. But not the breath 
Miiie own life gave ! 
Then comes her justification :— 
Mar. | felt in the justice-room 
As if the final judgment-day were come, 
And not a hiding-place my heart could find 
To screen a thought or wish ; but every one 
Stood naked ’fore the judge, as now my face 
Stands before you! All things did vanish, father ! 
That make the interest and substance up 
Of human life—which, from the mighty thing 
That once was all in all, was shrunk to nothing ; 
As by some high command my soul received, 
And could not but obey, it did cast off 
All earthly ties, which, with their causes, melted 
Away !—And I saw nothing but the Eye 
That seeth all, bent scarchingly on mine, 
And my lips oped as not of their own will 
But of a stronger—I saw nothing then 
But that all seeing Eye—but now I see 
Nothing but my father! 
(She rushes towards him, and throws her arms around his neck.) 

She can make no impression on him, and he is led off all but cursing her. 
News reaches Norris that the ship in which Edward sailed has been lost, and that 
all are drowned ; he follows Marian, who has been vainly endeavouring to gain ad- 
mittance to her father’s prison, and causes it to be told to her; but wretchedness 
has done its worst upon her, and she has no tears to give. 

Mar. I hear it—and I do not shed a tear! 
Nor feel the want to weep! I welcome it! 
*Tis good news! He has left a world of woe 
To him—to him—for what is woe to me 
Were woe to him! Would I a heart I love, 
As I love his, should feel what mine doth feel? 
Would I put adders where I could not bear 
To have an insect sting? "Tis well he’s dead! 
The friends he leaves should put on holiday 
Not mourning clothes for him! His passing bell 
Should ring a peal, and nota knell! *Tis best 
It is as it is. 

Norris approaches, declares his passion for her, and asks her to marry him, 
She spurns his offer in sickening horror ; and the one all-powerful subject which 
engrosses her mind, her father’s danger, is beautifully evinced by her sudden 
change as he says, 

Nor. What wouldst thou do 
To save thy father’s life? 

Mar. Anything ! 

Nor. What 
To have it proved that he is innocent * 

Mar. Anything !—pay the felon’s penalty 
Myself !—Abide the gibbet !—Marry thee 
Now—now !—If now thou didst heave off for me 
That mountain on my heart—my father’s plight! 
That, heavier on my soul—my father’s sin ! 
This didst thou do—and stood my lover there, 
Of whom to say that in his grave he’s dearer 
Than he was ever when in life to me, 

Is to say truth—I’d give to thee my hand ! 

He promises to save her father’s life, and prove him innocent upon the trial, 
and she promises that if he does so she will marry him. So ends the act. In 
the fifth act Robert is free, and has come to a full knowledge of the truth and 
rectitude of Marian’s conduct ; but, wretched at the idea of her sacrificing her- 
self by marrying Norris, he has been endeavouring to induce him to give her up. 
Edward suddenly returns, after a prosperous voyage; and a wretched meeting be- 
tween him and Marian ends by the wedding party, with Norris at their head, 
coming to fetch her to church. The last scene is the outside of the church, 
where Robert, assisted by the clergyman, endeavours again, but vainly, to induce 
the inexorable Norris to resign his pretensions, and the ceremony is about to 
proceed, when they are met at the church door by Norris’s accomplice, Wolf, 
whose conscience travel has been unable to stifle, and who has returned to con- 
fess the after-share he took in the murder committed by Norris upon his father. 
Norris stabs him—is of course seized for the murder, and the piece ends with the 
union of Edward and Marian. 


——— ae 
“THE MEASURE METED OUT TO OTHERS, 


MEASURED TO US AGAIN.” 


CHAPTER I. 
L. E. L. closes one of her sportive poems with the heartfelt exclamation— 
“Thank Heaven thai I never 
Can be a child again!” 

The remark falls harshly from a woman's lip; and does not admit of general 
application. There are those who were never children—with whom the heart 
was never young. There are those who never knew that brief but happy period 
when the spirit was a stranger to guile—and the heart beat high with generous 
impulses,—and the future was steeped in the colours of hope,—and the past left 
behind it no sting of bitterness,—and the brow was unwrinkled with care,—and 
the soul unsullied by crime,—and the lips poured forth, fondly and fervently, with 
unbounded and unwavering confidence, the heart's purest and earliest homage to 
Nature and to Truth. And he whose career, on the second anniversary of his 
death, I am tempted to record, was a living illustration of the truth of this 
assertion. 

Vincent Desborough’s prospects and position in society embraced all that an 
ambitious heart would seek. He was heir to a large fortune—had powerful con- 
nexions—talents of no common order—and indisputable personal attractions. But 
every good, natural and acquired, was marred by a fatal flaw in his disposition. It 
was largely leavened with crvetty. It seemed born with him. For it was de 
veloped in very early childhood, and bade defiance to remonstrance and correc- 
tion. Insects, dogs, horses, servants, all felt its virulence. And yet on a first 
acquaintance, it appeared incredible that that intelligent and animated counte- 
nance, those gladsome and beaming eyes could meditate aught but kindness and 
good-will to those around him. But as Lord Byron said of Ali Pacha—one of 
the most cruel and sanguinary of Eastern despots—that he was “hy far the mild- 
est-looking old gentleman he ever conversed with ;”” so it might be said of Vin 
cent Desborough, that never was a relentless and savage heart concealed under a 
more winning and gentle exterior. ; : 

That parents are blind to the errors of their offspring has passed into a proverb, 
and Vincent's were no exception to the rule. “ He was a boy,” they affirmed, 
“of the highest promise.” His ingenuity in causing pain was “a mere childish 
foible which would vanish with advancing years ; and his delight at seeing others 
suffer it, ‘an eccentricity which more extended acquaintance with life would teach 
him to discard. ‘ All boys were cruel!” And satisfied with the wisdom of this 
conclusion, the Desboroughs intrusted their darling to Doctor Scanaway, with the 
request that “he might be treated with every possible indulgence.” 

“No!” said the learned linguist, loudly and sternly, not if he was heir-pre- 
sumptive to the dukedom of Devonshire! Your son you have thought proper to 
place with me. For that preference I thank you. But if he remains with me 
he must rough it like the rest. You have still the power of withdrawing him.” 

Papa and Mamma Desborough looked at each other in evident consternation, 
and stammered out a disjointed disclaimer of any such intention. 

“ Very weli !—Coppinger,”’ said he, calling one of the senior boys, “ take this 
lad away with you into the school-room and put a Livy into his hands. My 
pupils I aim at making men, not milksops—scholars, not simpletons. To do this 
I must have your entire confidence. If that be withheld, your son’s luggage is 
still in the hall, and I beg that he and it may be again restored to your carriage.” 

«« By no means,” cried the Desboroughs in a breath ; and silenced, if not satis 
fied, they made their adieus and departed 


CHAPTER II. 
In Doctor Scanaway’s household Vincent met with a congenial spirit in the 
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person of a youth some years his senior named Gervaise Rolleston. Gervaise 
was a young adventurer. He was clever, active, and prepossessing ; but he was 
poor and dependent. He discovered that, at no very distant period, accumulated 
wealth must descend to Vincent, and he fancied that, by submitting to his humours 
and flattering his follies, he might secure himself a home in rough weather. T he 
other had no objections to possess a faithful follower. In truth, a clever coadju- 
tor was often indispensable for the successful execution of his mischievous pro- 
jects. Mutual necessity thus proved a stringent bond to both; and between 
them a league was struck up, offensive and defensive, which—like other leagues 
on a broader scale which are supported by wealth and wickedness—was formidable 
to all who opposed its designs and movements. 


CHAPTER III. 

Domiciled in the little village of Horbury, over which the learned doctor ruled 
with undisputed sway, was “a widow humble of spirit and sad of heart, for of all 
the ties of life one son alone was spared her; and she loved him with a melan- 
choly love, for he was the likeness of the lost.” Moreover, he was the last of his 
race, the only surviving pledge of a union too happy to endure ; and the widow, 
while she gazed on him with that air of resigned sorrow peculiar to her counte- 
nance—an air which had banished the smile, but not the sweetness, from her 
lips—felt that in him were concentrated all the ties which bound her to ex- 
istence. 

“ Send Cyril to me,” said the doctor to Mrs. Dormer, when he called to wel- 
come her tothe village. ‘‘ No thanks—I knew his father—respected him—loved 
him. I like an old family—belong to one myself, though I have still to learn the 
benefit it has been to me !” te 

“| fear,” replied the widow, timidly, for the recollection of very limited re- 
sources smote painfully across her, “at least I feel the requisite pecuniary consi- 
deration” ; 

‘“‘ He shall pay when he’s a fellow of his college—shall never know it before ! 
You've nothing to do with it—but rHeN I shall exact it! We will dine in his 
rooms at Trinity, and he shall lionize us over the building. I have long wished 
to see Dr. Wordsworth—good man—sound scholar !—but have been too busy these 
last twenty years to manage it. It’s a bargain, then! You'll send him to-mor- 
row!” 

And the affectionate interest which the doctor took in little Cyril, the pains he 
bestowed on his progress, and the evident anxiety with which he watched and 
aided the development of his mind, were one among the many fine traits of cha- 
racter which belonged to this warmhearted but unpolished humourist. 

To Dormer, for some undefinable reason, Desborough had conceived the most 
violent aversion. Neither the youth of the little orphan, nor his patient endu- 
rance of insult, nor the readiness with which he forgave, nor the blamelessnes of 
his own disposition, served to disarm the ferocity of histormentor. Desborough, 
to use his own words, was “resolved to drive the little pauper from their commu- 
nity, or tease his very heart out.” 

His love for his mother, his fair and effeminate appearance, his slender figure, 
and diminutive stature, were the objects of his tormentor’s incessant attack. 
“Complain, Dormer—complain at home,” was the advice given him by more than 
one of his class-fellows. 

“Tt would only grieve my mother,” he replied, in his plaintive musical voice, 
“‘and she has had mueh—Oh! so much—to distress her. I might, too, lose my 
present advantages ; and the good doctor is so very lenient to me. Besides, 
surely, Desborough will become kinder by and by, even if he does not grow weary 
of ill-treating me.” 

And thus, cheered by Hope, the little martyr struggled on, and suffered in 
silence. 

The 4th of September was the doctor's birthday, and was invariably kept as a 
sort of Saturnalia by all under his roof. The day—always too short—was devot- 
ed to cricket, and revelry, and manly sports ; and a meadow at the back of the 
shrubbery, which, from its being low and marshy, was drained by dykes of all di- 
mensions, was a favourite resort of those who were expert at leaping with a pole. 
The whole party were in motion at an early hour, and Cyril among the rest. 
Either purposely or accidentally he was separated from the others, and on a sud- 
den, he found himself alone with Desborough and Rolleston. *‘* Come, you Little 
eoward,”’ said the former, “leap this dyke.” 

“‘T cannot, it istoo broad ; and, besides, it is very deep.” 

“Cannot! You mean will not. But you shall be made. 
instant.” 

“T cannot—indeed I cannot. 
eannot swim.” 

“ Then learn now. Leap it, you little wretch! Leap it, I say, or I'll throw 
you in. Seize him, Rolleston. We'll teach him obedience.” 

‘Promise me, then, that you will help me out,” said the little fellow, entreat- 
ingly, and in accents that would have moved most hearts; ‘* promise me, do pro 
mise me, for I feel sure that I shall fail.” 

‘““ We promise you,” said the confederates, and they exchanged glances. The 
helpless victim trembled—turned pale. Perhaps the recollection of his doting 
and widowed parent came across him, and unnerved his little heart. ‘* Let me 
off, Desborough ; pray let me off,” he murmured. 

“No! you little dastard, no! Over! or I throw you in!” 

The fierce glance of Desborough’s eye, and the menace of his manner, deter- 
mined him. He took a short run, and then boldly sprang from the bank. His 
misgivings were wellfounded. ‘The pole snapped, and in an instant he was in 
the middle of the stream. 

‘Help! help! Your promise, Desborough—your promise !” 

With a mocking laugh, Desborough turned away. ‘ Help yourself, my fine 
fellow! Scramble out; it’s not deep. A kitten wouldn't drown!” And Rolles- 
ton, ia whom better feelings for the moment seemed to struggle, and who appear- 
ed half inclined to return to the bank and give his aid, he dragged forcibly away. 
The little fellow eyed their movements, and seemed to-feel his fate was deter- 
mined. He clasped his hands, and uttered no further cry for assistance. ‘The 
words ‘‘ Mother! mother !’’ were heard to escape him; and once, and only once, 
did his long wavy golden hair come up above the surface for a moment. But 
though no human ear heeded the death-cry of that innocent child, and no human 
heart responded to it, rue Great Spirit had his observant eye fixed on the little 
victim, and quickly terminated his experience of care and sorrow, by a summons 
to that world where the heavy laden hear no more the voice of the oppressor, and 
the pure in heart behold their God ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


The grief of the mother was frightful to witness. Her softness and sweet- 
ness of character, the patience with which she had endured sorrow and reverses, 
the cheerfulness with which she had submitted to the privations attendant on very 





Leap it, sir, this 


Do not force me to try it; it is deep, and I 
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And when, a few years afterwards, the kinsman, already alluded to, left poor Dor- 
mer’s mother a small annuity, it so chanced that as she quitted the vestry with the 
requisite certificates of birth and marriage in her hands, she encountered this very 
juror in the custody of the parish officers, who were bringing him before the pro- 
per authorities to swear him to his settlement, and then obtain an order to pass 
him forthwith to the parish workhouse ! 


CHAPTER V. 

A few years after the melancholy scene at Horbury, Desborough was admitted 
at Cambridge. He was the sporting man of a non-reading college. Around him 
were gathered all the coaching, betting, driving, racing characters of the Univer- 
sity—the ‘‘ Varment men,” as they call themselves—‘ The Devil’s Own,” as 
others named them. It wasa melancholy sojourn for Desborough. The strict- 
ness of academical rule put down every attempt at a cockpit, a badger hunt, or a 
bull bait. It was a painfully monotonous life ; and to enliven it he got up a rat- 
hunt. Appertaining to him was a little knowing dog, with a sharp quick eye, and 
a short curled up tail, who was discovered to have an invaluable antipathy to rats, 
and an unparalleled facility in despatching them. What discovery could be more 
opportune! Rat-hunts wiled away many a lagging hour ; and the squeaks, and 
shrieks, and shouts, which on these occasions issued from Desborough’s rooms, 
were pronounced by the senior tutor “quite irregular ;” and by the master to be 
“by no means in keeping with the gravity of college discipline.” To the joy of 
all the staid and sober members of the society these sounds at length were hushed 
for Desborough quitted the University. 

‘*What a happy riddance!” said, on the morning of his departure, a junior 
fellow who had had the misfortune te domicile on the same staircase. “* His rooms 
had invariably such an unsavoury smell that it was quite disagreeable to pass 
them !” 

CHAPTER VI. 

In a fair and fertile valley, where the nightingales are to be heard earlier and 
later in the year than in any other part of England—where the first bursting of the 
buds is seen in spring—where no rigour of the seasons can ever be felt—-where 
every thing seems formed for precluding the very thought of wickedness, lived a 
loved and venerated clergyman with his only daughter. ok. 

He belonged to a most distinguished family, and had surrendered brilliant 
prospects to embrace the profession of his choice. And right nobly had he 
adorned it! And she—the companion of his late and early hours—his confidante 
—guide—almoner—consoler—was a young, fair, and innocent being, whose heart 
was a stranger to duplicity, and her tongue to guile. 

His guide and consoler was she in the truest sense of the term. He was 
blind. While comforting in his dying moments an old and valued parishioner, Mr. 
Somerset had caught the infection ; and the fever settling in his eyes had deprived 
him of vision. 

‘“T will be your curate,” said the affectionate girl, when the old man, under the 
pressure of this calamity, talked of retiring altogether from duty. ‘ The prayers, 
and psalms, and lessons you have long known by heart; and your addresses, as 
you call them, we all prefer to your written sermons. Pray—pray—accept of me 
as your curate, and make trial of my services in guiding and prompting you, ere 
you surrender your beloved charge to a stranger.” 

“Tt would break my heart to do so,”’ said the old man faintly. 

The experiment was made, and succeeded, and it was delightful to see that fair- 
haired, bright-eyed girl steadying her father’s tottering steps—prompting him in 
the service when his memory failed—aiding him to and from the sanctuary, and 
watching over him with the truest and tenderest affection—an affection which no 
wealth could purchase, and no remuneration repay, for it sprung from heartfelt 
and devoted attachment. 

Satiated with pleasure and shattered in constitution, a stranger came to seek 
health in this sheltered spot. It was Desborough. Neither the youth, nor the 
innocence of Edith availed her against the snares and sophistry of this unprinci- 
pled man. She fell—but under circumstances of the most unparallelled dupli- 
city. She fell—the victim of the most tremendous perfidy and the dupe of the 
most carefully veiled villany. She fell—and was deserted! ‘ Importune me no 
more as to marriage,’ was the closing remark of Vincent’s last letter—‘ your 
own conduct has rendered that impossible.” That declaration was her deathblow. 
She read it, and never looked up again. The springs of life seemed frozen with- 
in her; and without any apparent disease she faded gradually away. 

“T am justly punished,’ was the remark of her heartbroken father when the 
dreadful secret was disclosed to him. <‘ My idol is withdrawn from me! Minis- 
tering at Hts altar, naught should have been dear to me but Him! But lead me 
to her I can yet bless her.”’ 

The parting interview between that parent and child will never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. ‘The aged minister wept and prayed—and prayed and 
wept—over his parting child, with an earnestness and agony, that ‘bowed the 
hearts of all who heard him like the heart of one man.” 

“Is there hope for me, father ?”’ said the dying girl, “‘ Can I—can I be forgiven? 
Will not—oh! will not our separation be eternal?” 

“Though sin abounded,” was the almost inarticulate reply, “grace did much 
more abound. The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” 

‘*We shall not be long parted,”’ was his remark when those who watched around 
the dying bed told him he had no longer a daughter. 
rived ; and the last tie which bound me to earth is broken.” 

Acting upon this conviction, he commenced and completed the arrangements 
for the disposition of his little property with an earnestness and alacrity they could 
well understand who had witnessed his blameless career. 

The evening previous to that appointed for the funeral of his daughter, he said 
to those who had the management of it—‘ Grant the last, the closing request of 
your old pastor. Postpone the funeral for a few hours. I ask no more. A short 
delay—and one service and one grave will suffice for both.” 

His words were prophetic. The morrow’s sun he never saw ; and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, amid the tears of a bereaved people, father and daughter were 
calmly deposited in one common grave. 

CHAPTER VII. 

In the interim how had the world sped with Gervaise Rolleston? 
He had become a thriving and a prosperous gentleman. 
says an old writer, of obtaining distinction. 
The latter mode was the one adopted by Rolleston. He was an adroit flatterer ; 
possessed the happy art of making those whom he addressed pleased with them- 
selves ; had a thorough knowledge of tact, and always said the right thing in the 
right place. All his acquaintance called him “ avery rising young man.” And 
for ‘a very rising young man” he held a most convenient creed. 
all benefits, and conceal the remembrance of all injuries, are maxims by which 
adventurers lose their honour but make their fortunes. In a happy hour he con- 


Bravely ! 
There are two mudes, 


limited resources, had given place to unwonted vehemence and sternness. She trived tosecure the acquaintance of Lord Meriden. His Lordship was an amia- 


cursed the destroyers of her child in the bitterness of her soul. 
avenge me! His frown will darken their path to their dying hour. As the blood 
of Abel cried up from the ground against the first murderer, so the blood of my 
Cyril calls for vengeance on those who sacrificed him. 
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‘God will | ble, but moody, valetudinarian, who had no resources in himself, and was entirely 


dependent on the good offices of others. Rolleston was the very man for him. 
He was a fair punster—told a good story—sung a capital song—played well at 


I shall see it—I shall see | chess and billiards, and most unaccountably was always beaten at both—could read 


it. The measure meted out by them to others, shall be medsured unto them | aloud by the hour together—and never took offence. To all these accomplish- 


again.” 
consolation. She mourned as one that would not be comforted. 
child of his mother, and she a widow!” was her invariable reply. 


It was in vain that kind-hearted neighbours suggested to her topics of | ments, natural and acquired, he added one most valuable qualification, which 
“The only | was in constant exercise—the most profound respect for Lord Meriden.—And 
“No! For me | how true is it that ‘we love those who admire us more than those whom we 


there is nought but quenchless regrets and ceaseless weeping!” Among those | admire!” 


who tendered their friendly offices was the warm-hearted doctor. Indifferent to 
his approach, and in appearance lost to every thing else around her, she was sitting 
among Cyril's books—inspecting his little drawings—arranging his play things— 
and apparently carefully collecting together every object, however trivial, with 
which his loved memory could be asseciated, 

To the doctor's kind though tremulous enquiries she had but one reply —** Alone 
—alone in the world.” 

His offer of 2 home in his own house was declined with the remark—* My 
summer is so nearly over it matters not were the leaves fall.” 

And when he pressed her under any circumstances to entertain the offer made 
through him—by a wealthy kinsman of her husband—of a shelter under his roof 
for any period, however protracted—‘ Too late! too late!” was her answer— 
“ Ambition is cold with the ashes of those we love!” 

But the feelings of the mourner had been painfully exasperated by the result of 
@ previous enquiry. An inquest was indispensable ; and rumour—we may say 
facts—spoke so loudly against Desborough, that his parents hurried to Horbury, 
prepared at any pecuniary sacrifice to extricate him from the obloquy which 
threatened him. Money judiciously bestowed will effect impossibilities ; and the 
foreman of the jury—a bustling, clamorous, spouting fellow—who was always 
eloquent on the wrongs of his fellow-men, and kept the while a most watchful eye 
to his own interests—became ona sudden “thoroughly satisfied that Mr. Vincent 
Desborough had been cruelly calumniated,” and that the whole affair was “a mat- 
ter of accivenrt altogether.” 

A verdict to that effect was accordingly returned ! 

The unhappy mother heard the report of these proceedings, and it seemed to 
scorch her very soul. ‘The covetous, craving, earth-worm!’’ she cried. ‘ He 
thinks he has this day clenched a most successful bargain! But no! from this 
hour the face of God is against him! Can it be otherwise? He that justifieth 
the wicked, and condemneth the just, are they not both equal abomination in the 
sight of God’ For years the wickedness of this hour will be present before the 
Great, Just Spirit, and will draw down a curse on his every project. I am as 
confident of it as if I saw the whole course of this man’s after life spread out be- 
foreme Henceforth God fights against him !” 

It was a curious coincidence, the solution of which is left to better casuists 
than myself, that from the hour in which he was bribed to smother enquiry, and 
throw a shield over crime, misfortune and reverses in unbroken succession as- 
sailed him. His property melted away from his grasp with unexampled rapidity. 
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Rolleston’s advice, presence, and conversation became to Lord Meriden imdis- 
pensable. And when ordered abroad, by those who foresaw that he would 
die under their hands if he remained at home, the sick nobleman’s first care, was 
that Rolleston should accompany him. He did so; and played his part so suc- 


cessfully, that “‘in remembrance of his disinterested attentions,” Lord Meriden | 


bequeathed to him the whole of his personal property——His carriages, horses, 
plate, yacht, all were willed by the generous nobleman to his pliant favourite. —In 
the vessel which had thus become his own, Kolleston embarked for Eng- 
land. It was a proud moment for his aspiring spirit. He was returning to those 
shores an independent and opulent man, which he had quitted fifteen months be- 
fore a pennyless adventurer. His family, apprized of his good fortune, hurried 
down to Ryde to receive him on his arrival. They vied with each other in the | 
length and ardour of their congratulations. By the way, what extraordinary and over- 
powering affection is invariably evinced by all the members of the family towards 
that branch of it which unexpectedly attains wealth or distinction! ‘The “ Fairy 
Queen” was telegraphed—was signaled—hove in sight—passed gallantly on—and 
all the Rollestons, great and small, pressed down to the pier to welcome this ‘dear, | 
good, worthy, accomplished, and excellent young man.” ' 
At the very instant of nearing the pier, in the bustle and confusion of the mo- 
ment, Rolleston was sent overboard. Some said that he was overbalanced by a 
sudden lurch of the vessel—others, that he was struck by the jib-boom. One 
etaid and respectable spectator positively affirmed that he had observed @ sailor, 
to whose wife, it seemed, Rolleston had, some months before, offered insult, rush 
violently against him, with the evident intention of injuring him ; and this ac- 
count, strange as it appeared, gained considerable credence. ‘The fact, however, | 
was indisputable. He struggled bravely for a few moments with the eddy that 


sweeps around the pier—then struck out boldly for the shore, waved his hand in | 


recognition of his agonized family, who were almost within speaking distance, 
and in a moment sunk to rise no more 


For many days his anguished mother lingered at Ryde, in the hope of rescuing | 


The eagle soars, the serpent climbs. | 


For to forget | 
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| he meet with that merey on High which on earth he refused to others !” 
| lady paused and wept, and the villagers did homage to her grief by cbserving @ 
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‘* How know you that it is he ?” 

‘*T cannot be mistaken !” 

“ Are his features, then, familiar to you!” 

“ Familiar! I am the mother of Cyril Dormer !” 


5 CHAPTER VIII. 


It is painful to observe how soon the dead are forgotten. ‘The tide of fashion, 
or business, or pleasure, rolls on,—rapidly obliterates the memory of the depart- 
ed,—and sweeps away with it the attention of the mourncr to the ruling folly of 
the hour. 

“ There poesy and love come not, 
It is a world of stone : 

The grave is bought—is closed—forgot, 
And then life hurries on.’’* 

Engrossed in the all-important duty of securing the property which had been 
bequeathed to their son, and which, as he had left no will, there was some proba- 
bility of their losing, the Rollestones had completely forgotten him by whose sub- 
servience it had been acquired. At length it occurred to them that some monument 
was due ; or, at all events, that a headstone should be raised over him who slept 
beneath the yew-tree in Brading churchyard ; and directions were given accord- 
ingly. Their intentions had been anticipated. A headstone had been erected— 
when or by whom no one cared to divulge. But there it was. It bore the sim- 
ple inscription of the name of the departed—the day of birth and the day of 
death ; with this remarkable addition, in large and striking letters :— 

‘* WITH THE SAME MEASURE THAT YE METE 
WITHAL, IT SHALL BE MEASURED TO YOU AGAIN.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Some yearsafter the circumstances detailed in the last chapter, a gentleman, in 
military undress, was descried riding slowly into the village of Beechbury. The 
size and architecture of the village church had apparently arrested his atten tion, 
and he drew bridle suddenly, to make enquiries of a peasant, who was returning 
from his daily toil. 

“Ay! it’s a fine church, though I can’t say I troubles it very much myself,” 
was the reply. ‘There’s a mort of fine munniments in it beside. All Lord 
Somerset's folks be buried there ; and ’twas but last Martinmas that they brought 
here old parson Somerset and his daughter, all the way from a churchyard t’other 
side Dartmoor, because you see they belonged to ‘em; and these great folks 
choose to be all togetier. It’s a grand vault they have! But here’s Moulder, 
re sexton, coming anent us, and he’ll tell as much and more than ye may care to 

ear. 

‘The name of Somerset seemed to jar harshly on the stranger’s ear; and dis- 
mounting hastily, he demanded of the sexton ‘‘ whether he could show him the 
interior of the church at that hour?” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. ‘Turn to the right, and I will overtake you with 
the keys before you reach the west door.” 

‘‘] wish,” said the stranger, when he had traversed the church, “to descend 
into the Somerset vault. [t's a sickly, foolish fancy of mine, but I choose to 
gratify it. Which is the door!” 

te Nay, that’s no part of our bargain,” said the sexton, doggedly ; “‘ you go not 
there.” 

‘‘T am not accustomed to refusals when I state my wishes,” said the soldier, 
fiercely and haughtily. ‘* Lead the way, old man!” 

“Not for the Indies! It’s as much as my place is worth. Our present rector 
is one of the most particular parsons that ever peered-from a pulpit. He talks 
about the sanctity of the dead in a way that makes one stare. Besides, it is the 
burial place of all his family.” 

“The very reason for which I wish to see it.” 

‘Not with my will,” said Moulder, firmly. ‘ Besides, there’s nothing to see 
—nothing but lead coffins, on my life.” 

‘“‘Here,” cried the stranger. And he placed a piece of gold on the sexton’s 
trembling palm. 

‘““T dare not, sir; indeed, I dare not,” said the latter entreatingly, as if he felt 
the temptation was more than he could resist. 

** Another,” said his companion, and a second piece of the same potent metal 
glittered in the old man’s grasp. 

‘“* Well,” said Moulder, drawing along and heavy sigh, “ if you must you must f 
I would rather you wouldn’t—I’m sure no good will come of it—but if you insist 
upon it, sir—if you inszst upon it” and slowly and reluctantly he unclosed the 
ponderous door which opened into the vault. 

The burial-place of the Somersets was large and imposing. It was evidently 
of antique construction and very considerable extent. Escutcheons, shields, 
hatchments, and helmets, were ranged around the walls, all referring to those who 
were calmly sleeping within its gloomy recesses, while coffins, pile upon pile, oc- 
cupied the centre. One single window or spiracle of fifteen inches in diameter 
passed upwards, through the thick masonry, to the external air beyond ; ard one 
| of those short massive pillars which we sometimes see in the crypts of very an- 
| cient churches, stood in the centre and supported the roof. 


‘Well, sir, you are about satisfied I take it,” said the sexton, coaxingly to his 
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“The summons has ar- | companion, after the latter had taken a long, minute, and silent survey of the scene 


around him. 

“No! no!” 

“« Why, how long would you wish to remain here *” 

‘“* At least an hour.” 

“An hour! I can’t stay, sir, really I can’t, allthattime! And to leave the 
| church, and, what's worse, the vault open—it’s a thing not to bethought of! I 
cannot—and, what’s more, I will not.” 

“ Dotard! then lock me in I say! 

“Leave you! Lock you in! 

aware” 
Fm Leave me—leave me !”’ said the stranger impetuously ; and he drew the door 
| towards him as he spoke. 
| ‘What ! would you be locked up and left alone with them dead Som id 
‘* Go—and release me in an hour.” 
In amazement at the stranger’s mien, air of command, courage, and choice, 
| Moulder departed. ‘The Jolly Beggars” lay in his way home, and the door 
| stood so invitingly open, and the sounds of mirth and good fellowship which thence 
issued were so attractive, that he could not resist the temptation of washing away 
the cares of the day in a cool pint, were it only to drink the stranger’s health. 

This indulgence Moulder repeated so frequently as at length to lose all recol- 
lection of the stranger, of the vanlt, and of his appointment, and M was only 
late on the morning of the following day, when his wife asked him “if he 
come honestly by what was in his pocket?” that in an agony he remembered his 
prisoner. 

‘Trembling in every limb, and apprehending he knew not what, he hurried to the 
church and unlocked the vault. 

The spectacle which there awaited him haunted the old man to his dying 
day. The remains of the stranger were before him, but so marred—so mutila- 
ted—so disfigured—that no feature could be recognised even by the nearest re- 
lative. 

Rats in thousands and in myriads had assailed him, and by his broken sword and 
the multitudes which lay dead around him, it was plain his resistance had been 
gallant and protracted. But it availed not. Little of him remained, and that little 
was in a state which it was painful for humanity to gaze upon. 





But leave me.” 
God bless you, sir! you can’t be 


Do what you will. 
And ners! 








| 


| 


Among the many who pressed forward to view the appalling spectacle was an 
elderly female much beloved in the village for her kindly, and gentle, and compas- 
sionate heart, and to her the sexton handed a small memorandum-book which had 
somehow or other escaped complete destruction. 

Upon the papers it contained the old lady looked long and anxiously, and when 
she spoke, it was in accents ef unusual emotion. 

“These,” she said, “ are the remains of Colonel Vincent Desborough “a 
The o 


respectful silence. They all knew and loved her. ‘“ This spectacle,” she con- 
tinued, “opens up fountains of grief which I thought were long since dry; but 
chiefly and mainly does it teach me that the measure we mete out to others is 
measured unto us again.” 





*LE. L. 





THE LATE DREADFUL TEMPEST. 
London, December 3. 

Early on Monday morning, a tremendous storm of wind and rain commenced 
in London and the suburbs. Towards noon on Tuesday, its violence was rather 
increased ; but in the evening it partially subsided. The newspapers from day 
to day have been filled with accounts of the damage to property, and in several 
instances loss of life, occasioned by the hurricane. We select some of the 
most striking incidents. 

More than twenty trees in St. James's and the other parks were laid prostrate, 
most of the sentry boxes in St. James's Park were thrown down, and the high 
wooden rails opposite the entrance of Buckingham Palace were torn away, and 
scattered in every direction. About fifty of the finest lime-trees in Kensington 


the body from the deep ; and large was the reward promised to those who should |! Gardens were blown down 


succeed in bringing her the perishing remains 


mourning enquired for Mrs. Rolleston. On being admitted to her presence,— 
‘“T am the bearer,” said she, “of welcome intelligence: I have this morning 


So many days elapsed in fruit- | 
| less search, that hope was fading into despair, when one morning a lady in deep 


| 
| 
| 


Nearly the whole of the wooden pallisades on the south east side of Blackfriars 
Bridge was forced away. ‘Twenty feet of the coping-stone at the east side of 
the Surrey end of the bridge were blown down, and a young woman was seriously 
injured ; about eighteen feet of the parapet on the other side were also blown 


discovered on the beach, at some distance, the body of your son, Gervaise Rol- | down into the river 


leston.” 


i 


A corpse was being carried across the churchyard of St. Margaret’s Westmin- 
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ster, when a violent gust came on, and the coffin fell on the stones, the pall flying 
a considerable distance. 

on The Royal Exchange has sustained some injury. A portion of the lead on the 

roof being disengaged by the wind, went over the balustrade, taking about forty 

feet of the stone-work with it, which in falling struck the entablature above tie 

statue of Henry the Eighth, and brought it to the ground, about a ton of lead and 

stone falling into the enclosed area. ; ’ 

The church of St. Bartholomew, near the Exchange, was nearly stripped of its 
leaden covering. ; 

In the York Road, Lambeth, a lofty chimney belonging to the emery-paper 
manufactory of Mr. Johnson, was blown down, and broke the roofs of two ad- 
joining houses. 

' The sheds attached to the lofty shot-tower of Messrs. Maltby and Sons, near 
Waterloo Bridge, which are covered with a stout lead roof, had the whole roof, 
skylight included, blown off. . : 

A large piece of the coping-stone belonging to the front of the residence of 
Lady Walsh, No, 5, Upper Harley Street, gave way, and fell with a tremendous 
crash into the street, to the imminent danger of the passers-by, who narrowly 
escaped being injured. At the same moment, a chimney-pot of No. 1. was 
blown off, but was prevented frou falling by an iron bar, otherwise a lady far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, who was passing, must have been dashed to pieces: the 
lady was greatly alarmed, and fell down in a fainting fit; she was, however, 
taken to the house of Mr. Watts, surgeon, where, by the aid of proper restora- 
tives, she shortly recovered. About twelve o'clock, a respectable attorney, re- 
siding at the West end, was passing up Barlow Street, near the Police-office, when 
three chimney-pots of the house No. 30 blew off. He heard them fail against 
the coping, and looking up, saw them falling into the street, when, by jumping 
quickly into a doorway, he avoided the impending danger. 

The ball and cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral were observed to vibrate in a fear- 
ful manner during the hurricane, and attracted the marked attention of the peo- 
ple who were passing through St. Paul’s Churchyard! The howling of the storm 
in the vicinity of the sacred edifice, which opposing itself to the wind, dividing 
the current of air on each side of the massive pile, swept every thing before it 
like a whirlwind. 

In Cross Street, a stack of chimnies fell upon the house of Mr. Coates, an 
engraver; Mrs. Goulding, a mechanic’s wife, in the upper story, was cooking 
dinner, but being driven from the fire-place by a sudden issue of smoke and flame, 
she snatched up her infant and retreated to the back of the apartment, by which 
both lives were preserved, for a moment after the chimnies fell, and the whole 
front was inruins. Mr. Wingfield, an oilman, who had run to the top of his own 
house adjoining, looking round to his neighbour’s, which was then completely un- 
roofed, saw the poor woman in her room, with the child clinging to her breast, 
and the bricks still falling around them, and he exerted himself to calm her agita- 
tion and induce her to remain quiescent, until an opening could be safely made 
for her. 

Many trees in the neighbourhood of South Lambeth and Stockwell were blown 
prostrate ; some were snapped short in the centre, and almost looked as if they 
had been cut with a saw : there were several from which their largest limbs were 
blown off and (in a few instances) carried to the distance of many yards. 

It is impossible to describe the scene of alarm and confusion which took 
place in Marchmont Street, Russell Square ; for about ten minutes, slates, tiles, 

and chimney-pots were seen flying about in all directions : the cries of the females 
were terrific. 

An accident nearly attended with the loss of life, took place at the house of 
Mrs. Macgregor, No. 3, Regent’s Place, Brunswick Square, near the Scotch 
Church. The stack of chimnies belonging to the adjoining house, N. 2, was 
blown down upon the roof of Mrs. Macgregor’s house, which was forced in by 
the violence of the shock, and the whole mass of ruins fell into the attics. At 
the time of the accident most of the inmates were in the lower part of the pre- 
mises; but, unfortunately, one lady named Crookshank and her female attend- 
ant, were in the front attic. The lady was buried up to her neck in the fallen 
bricks and rubbish, and seriously bruised ; her life was only saved by the gallantry 
of a gentleman, an officer in the army (Captain Taynton), who, on hearing the 
crash, instantly ran up from the drawing-room, where he was seated, and, at the 
imminent hazard of his life, succeeded in extricating and bearing her away in 
safety. 

In all quarters of the town, chimnies and coping-stones were blown down and 
houses unroofed. 

A stack of chimnies was blown down from the residence of Prince Esterhazy, 
Chandos Street Cavendish Square, and falling on the roof of the adjoining 
house, completely beat it in, causing the utmost alarm and consternation to the 
inmates. 

In Hill Street, near the City Road, the roofs of two houses were blown off, 
and similar accidents occurred in various other parts of the neighbourhood. At 
some points, a heavy stack of chimnies might be observed rocking to and fro under 
the influence of the wind, and a crowd collected at the opposite side watching 
with anxiety for the expected fall, and forming a sort of cordon sanitaire to warn 
passengers from the dangerous spot ! 

The whole stack of chimnies on the west side of Brownlow House, Belgrave 
Square, were carried by a sudden tremendous gale of wind directly through the 
roof of the mansion. 

The stack of chimnies to the north-west angle of Lansdowne House, was car- 
ried through the roof of the upper room, immediately over the Marquis’s dress- 
ing room. 

Chandos House, the residence of the Austrian Ambassador, had a similar 
attack. St. George’s Hospital suffered much. ‘The Marquis of Londonderry’s 
magnificent balcony and awning were completely destroyed, although covered with 
sheets of copper. 

The Marchioness Dowager Conyngham’s mansion, situate at the western corner 
ef Hamilton Place, was exposed to all the force of the hurricane, which car- 
ried away the copper roof and several of the chimnies. Many of the windows 
were forced in and destroyed. 

A great amount of damage was sustained in the inner circle of the Park by 
the blowing in of numerous large plate glass windows, which were shattered to 
atoms. In Cavendish Square a house was completely unroofed. 

The windows to the private entrance of the Judges to Westminster Hall were 
completely shattered. 

Twenty-three persons who have received injuries during the storm have been 
taken to the Metropolitan Hospitals. 

At Woolwich, two hundred houses were more or less injured, and a large 
quantity of lead stripped from the roof of the chapel behind the Royal Artillery 

Barracks. 

Considerable injury was done to the shipping in the Thames. 

The gale sent across several tiers of colliers and other vessels in the river, 

which, coming in contact with each other, knocked away bowsprits and bul- 
warks and brought down masts and yards. On board many ships the men 
were seriously wounded and bruised; but the confusion which reigned during 
Monday night was trifling compared with the state of the Thames on Tuesday 
at noon, when the hurricane was at its height, and the rain fell heavily. Busi- 
ness in the Pools was almost at a stand-still, large barges and boats were adrift in 
all directions, numbers of them bottom upwards, and valuable cargoes were lost. 
Several coal-barges were capsized; and we hear that two lightermen who are 
missing have perished. Shortly before high water, a wherry containing three 
persons was blown over off Poplar, but the parties were all good swimmers, and 
succeeded in reaching the shore alive. While the tide was ebbing, the steamers 
coming up could hardly make way against the strong wind and current, and one 
of the towing-vessels going towards the Upper Pool was obliged to cast anchor, 
and bring up in Limehouse reach, the wind and tide for once proving more 
powerful than steam. ‘The few boats which ventured out returned to the shore 
half filled with water, and their managers in an exhausted state, while very few 
of the regular ferrymen dared to cross the stream with passengers. The water- 
men are great losers by the hurricane, which has sunk and broken more than 
200 boats above and below London Budge. About Il o’clock, a curious circum- 
stance was observed on the causeway at Wapping New Stairs. A waterman 
named John Adams had placed his boat on the beach, bottom upwards, when 
a sudden gust of wind lifted it up, carried it over two other wherries, and fell 
without receiving the least injury, about eight yards from the spot where it was 
originally laid, The violence of the gale undermined the embankments on various 
parts of the river. 

In the country and on the coast, the gale blew with tremendous violence, and 
proved most disastrous. 

At Exeter, on Tuesday, the tiles were flying like leaves in autumn; stacks of 
chimneys were also blown down, and in some cases portions of houses with them, 
Trees, one hundred and fifty years old, were blown down in the parks of the 
neighbouring gentry, particularly at the residence of T. Snow, Esq., where a fine 
grove of elms were completely uprooted. In Northernhay, several trees were 
blown down, others only partially so, the front of the cathedral is damaged, a 
portion of the battlements having been swept off. 

At Brighton, the wind was at its height at half-past eleven on Tuesday, when 
cuimnies by the dozen were blown down, windows were blown in, and tiles flew 
about in every direction. Several houses were completely unroofed ; and we 
regret to state that a young man, a bricklayer, while passing down the New 
Steyne, was struck by a sheet of falling lead and killed on the spot. The south 
wall of the Rock Brewery, near Kemp Town, gave way to the storm; and the 
Old Gasworks being deprived of this shelter, their western wall, which was 
very high, soon fell with a tremendous crash, broke through the crown of one 
of the largest gasometers, from which twenty thousand feet of gas escaped. A 
stack of chimnies blew from the top of Mutton’s, confectioner, King’s Road, 
and falling through the roof of an old building at the back of the house, made 


its way to the first floor, and so seriously injured a young woman, a nail having 
been driven into her head, and she is considered in a very precarious state. 
Among the other casualties of the day, that of the Chain Pier was not the 
least remarkable. ‘The third suspension Bridge, its massive chains and all, 
swayed, bent, yielded, and twisted absolutely like a thread-paper, supported by 
strings of cotton; first one plank aud then another flew up, till at last it went 
off as if it were in splinters, and broke right asunder, falling down on each side 
like thin pasteboard. St. Peter's Church has lost one of its pinnacles; and 
throughout the town the damage has been very entensive. ‘The mischief in 
other places has been equally great. Upwards of one thousand trees are cal- 
culated to have been blown down in Stanmore Park. 
the storm raged with equal inpetuosity; and most of the houses, being ex- 
taemely old, scarcely one escaped without losing several chimnies and part of 
its roof, so that the streets are quite strewed with brickbats and other materials. 
St. Ann’s Church was partially stripped of its roof, and a great many of the tiles 
blown through the windows of the Pelham Arms, at least one hundred feet dis- 
tant. On the lands of the Rev. Mr. Croft, at Milling, sixteen fine trees were 
blown down in a row, like so many ninepins. Shoreham, Worthing, and all the 
places along the coast, have also suffered. 

Almost every house in Southampton has, in some degree, suffered, The en- 
tire front of one in St. George’s Place has been blown down; stacks of chimnies 
have disappeared, and in many places the roofs have been torn off. ‘The lead 
which covered All Saints’ Church has, in parts, been rolled up, and the streets 
are strewn with brick and mortar. Slates two feet long, were carried like feathers 
hundreds of feet in the air, and dashed to the ground with a terrific impetus, while 
flocks of cormorants and other aquatic birds, driven from their natural resting 
places, flew screaming about the town. The immense wrought-iron chain be- 
longing to the new steam-bridge, which seemed strong enough to resist any pres- 
sure, proved unable to withstand such a tempest, and broke. A skiff was actually 
blown out of the water, and carried half-a-mile over the mud; numerous trees 
and barns in the forest were uprooted, and two small vessels drifted from their an- 
chors opposite the pier, and were in ten minutes utter wrecks. 

In the promenade of Chapel Fields, Norwich, several large elm-trees were 
blown down, the roofs and chimnies of many houses were driven down, and 
tiles and chimney pots were flying about in all directions. A fine old tree in the 
Prussia Gardens, about half-a-mile from Norwich, was uptorn by the roots and 
fell across the road, anj had to be removed before the mail could pass. Stacks 
of corn and hay were unroofed in all directions. and the contents dispersed abroad. 
Along the road huge boughs and branches of trees were frequently met with and 
other signs of the fury of the gale. 

The roads to Hull, Birmingham, Bristol, Exeter, Liverpool, and Dover, were 
almost impassable, in consequence of the number of trees which were blown down. 
Bath and Bristol are said to have been “ inundated.” 


On the Southern coast, immense injury has been done to the shipping. Even 
a man-of-war was dismasted off Portsmouth. 
The Serpent sloop of war was dismasted, not having driven inthe least. This 


accident, the first of the sort within our remembrance for forty years as having 
happened to a man of war, must be accounted for before a proper tribunal : but 
still no surprise was expressed by the people on shore at the accident, for it was 
observed by every one that no ship ever rode so uneasy at her anchor; she 
dipped deep and rose out of the water till all her forefoot was exposed at every 
wave that passed her, and it is now known she rolled most prodigiously ; so much 
for the roadstead qualities of one of Sir William Symonds’s ships. It is subse- 
quently learnt she was in the act of striking topmast when her masts fell, and the 
men in the tops jumped overboard, and all except two, who were drowned, reached 
the boat, which was astern ; two other men had their legs fractured by the fall 
of the wreck on the deck: but with the exception of a few bruises, these provi- 
dentially we re all the casualties that happened . she must come into harbour, and 
will, most probably, be paid off. 

[It has been since stated, that a day or two before, an American vessel ran foul 
of the Serpent, and sprung her masts. ] 

At Southampton, a singular circumstance was observed during the gale: the 
tide which should have flowed till about half-past two o'clock, about eleven reach- 
ed, and ebbed rapidly for more than an hour, when it again began to flow to its re- 
gular height. 

At Deal, the gale is considered by many of the most experienced boatmen to 
have exceeded any thing remembered. It commenced at about eleven a. M., 
and continued with unabated fury until thirty minutes past one p. m., during 
which time it frequently blew in squalls a complete hurricane; and the sea 
was most terrific in its appearance: which excited the greatest alarm for the 
safety of the shipping in the Downs, also for the intrepid Deal boatmen that 
were off, at the risk of their lives, endeavouring to render assistance if required. 

The greatest devastation has occurred to the shipping in the Downs (a large 
number having accumulated there in consequence of the wind prevailing so long 
from the westward,) several of them being dismasted, others losing anchors and 
cables, and some driven on shore. 

Accounts of damage to shipping as far West as Cardiff have been received at 
Lloyd’s. Whole columns of the newspapers are filled with brief statements of the 
loss of vessels along the coast. The loss of life appears not to have been large. 
The Regulator Portsmoutn coach was blown by the fury of the gale against 
a hedge, by the Devil’s Punchbowh, near Hindon, and the guard was obliged 
to open both coach-doors, and allow the blast to rush through, as the only means 
of saving the coach from completely overturning. ‘The weather had been 
stormy along the line of road from the commencement of the week, and on Mon- 
day night, at Cobham, the mail went over a large tree that had fallen across the 
road. A large part of the parapet of Rochester Bridge was blown down, and the 
Dover Union coach, in passing over, was thrown on its side. 

At Littlehampton, barges have been sunk in the river, boats blown over the banks 
and broken to pieces, some buildings totally unroofed, and few have escaped being 
partially so: much of the roof of the new church is gone, and it is remarkable 
that, with such force were the slates thrown, that one cut asunder an iron rail of 
an enclosure over a vault; chimnies have been blown down, and large quantities of 
glass blown in. 

At East Grinstead, one of the spires of the church was blown down: it fell 
through the roof, cutting large timbers in the ceiling, demolishing several pews, 
and just missing the organ, which would have been otherwise crushed to atoms. 
A new unfinished building of considerable dimensions was hurled to the ground 
with a tremendous crash, and presents a heap of ruins. 

On the French coast the hurricane was terrific— 

The appearance of the sea Was most awful, being covered with wrecks which 
dashed upon the shore, tearing up the sand in every direction. The pier or 
jetty of Calais, the strongest and best-constructed of any in this country, and 
which has for many years defied the anger of the deep, could not stand against 
the impetuosity of the foaming element. The huge and massive stones which are 
linked together with strong iron bars, and hitherto have served as a breakwater to 
the pier and harbour, were shaken from the embedment, and broken asunder. 
The deep-driven piles of the jetty then became loosened, and could scarcely 
stand against the violence of the waves dashing in the most furious manner from 
the W.S. W. At the end there was a sentry-box for the Douaniers, or Custom- 
house soldiers, who are on duty day and night, to give an alarm to the pilots of the 
ports in case of any vessels being in distress—that was completely washed away, 
and about twenty-five or thirty yards of the upper part of the pier or bars, 
leaving only the piles standing. ‘The ancient Fort Rouge, the saluting fort and 
battery on the right entrance of the harbour, and signal staff, which is built 
upon strong piles, driven about forty feet into the earth, was shaken to the found- 
ation, and in many parts gave way. The whole of the roof of the Corps de 
Garde, or signal-house is blown off; and had it not been for the heavy pieces of 
cannon around it, which caused an aperture for the fury of the wind through 
the port-holes, the whole in all probability would bave been swept away, as the 
artillerymen on duty state it shook with such violence that they all expected every 

moment that they would be blown into the port to rise no more. The signal- 
staff was broken to pieces, and six small brass guns, which serve to salute the ar- 
rival or passing of any squadrons or ships of war, were totally dismounted from 
their carriages, and thrown to some distance by the impetuosity of the waves. 

At Montreuil, a most serious accident occurred on Tuesday morning, which 
might have proved fatal to many. ‘The Paris diligence of Messrs. Lafitte and 
Caillard, and that of the Messageries Royales, of Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, 
had just changed horses, when, coming dewn that steep hill, the poor quadrupeds 
of the former took fright at the violence of the wind, and, notwithstanding all the 
hallooing and cracking of the postilion’s whip, they would not go on, so that both 
the heavy vehicles came in contact with such a concussion that the wheels of 
both came off, and the astonished inside and outside travellers only had a severe 
shaking on the stones, when they got out, and were politely requested by Mes- 
sieurs les conducteurs to wait in the village at the bottom until the damage was 
repaired,’notwithstanding the heavy rain and wind, whichnearly took them off their 
legs. Among the passengers were several Englishmen, who heartily enjoyed the 
appearance of the dismayed Frenchmen, at this contretemps, which is an unfrequent 
occurrence in this country. 

en 

The Radicals of Leeds seem determined to have Sir William Molesworth as 
one of the Rep-esentatives of that borough; and there is a prudent inclination 
on the part of the Whigs to make common cause with them. 


There is no truth in the rumour that Lord John Russell is to be invited to 
stand for Leeds. 


A communication has been received at Lincoln from the Honourable Captain 
Phipps, stating that he declines standing for Dungarvan, and that he will be ready 


to present himself before the electors of Lincoln as soon as a dissolution of Par- 
liament or a vacancy occurs. 





A meeting of the operatives of Macclesfield was held on Tuesday evening, on 


In the town of Lewes,. 


the subject of the turn-out in the Staffordshire Potteries ; at which resolutions 
were passed approving the conduct of the workmen there, and a committee was 
formed for the purpose of soliciting subscriptions for their support.— Macclesfield 
Courier. 

It is understood that the new diocese of Ripon will be divided into two Arch- 
deaconries ; one, that of Craven, to comprise the greater part of the West Ri- 
ding ; and the other, that of Richmond, to comprise the remainder of the diocese. 


Earl Fitzwilliam has contributed £300 towards erecting an infant school at 
Malton capable of holding from 300 to 400 children. 


_The Town Council of Louth, who consist of Dissenters have refused permis- 
sion to Mrs. Ww. Robinson to open the theatre there, on account of the wicked- 
ness of theatrical amusements.— Boston Herald. 


On Tuesday, about noon, the inhabitants of the houses in Wharf Street, Suf- 
folk Street, Birmingham, were suddenly alarmed by a strange noise ; upon hear- 
ing which they rushed out, and in five minutes no less than five or six houses and 
a smith’s shop, occupying a frontage to the street of about a hundred yards, were 
swept down level with the ground by the force of an immense body of water, 
which had escaped by the bursting of the embankment of the Old Birmingham 

Janal Wharf, immediately at the back of the above premises. 

In the county of Gloucester, crime is said to be diminishing in an extraordinary 
degree. Last year the commitments to the County Jail were 150 fewer than 
those of the four preceding, and this year the diminution is still greater. 

Early on Monday morning, a tremendous storm of wind and rain commenced in 
London and the suburbs. Towards noon on Tuesday, its violence was rather 
increased ; butin the evening it partially subsided. ‘The newspapers from day 
to day have been filled with accounts of the damage to property, and in several 
instances loss of life, occasioned by the hurricane. We select some of the 
striking incidents. 


I 
LEGISLATURE OF UPPER CANADA—THE WELLAND CANAL. 

The House was occupied, says the Guardian of the 18th inst. the greater part 
of this day in committee of the whole, on the report of the select committee on 
the Weiland Canal. Mr. Jones submitted resolutions, which underwent a good 
deal of discussion, and were finally adopted, and the select committee instructed 
to draft and present to the House a bill pursuant to them. ‘The private Stock- 
holders are not to be bought out; but the several loans to the company by the 
Government, amounting to £102,000, are to be converted into stock, and a fur- 
ther sum of £245,000 is to be subscribed by the Receiver General on behalf of 
the Province, which will increase the Capital Stock to £597,300. The Hydrau- 
lic privileges are to be re-purchased by the Company at an estimate which must 
not exceed £20,000. The locks are to be made of stone, 135 feet long and not 
less than 24 feet wide. And the affairs of the company are to be managed by 
five Directors, two of whom are to be chosen by the private Stockholders, and 
three by the Lieutenant Governor. 

Bill to allow Foreigners to hold Real Estate. 
Thursday 12th. 

Mr. Prince rose (pursuant to a notice he lately gave) to move for leave to bring 
ina Bill for the relief of Aliens or Foreigners, and to confer on them certain 
rights and privileges. The hon. and learned gentleman said, that the Bill he then 
held in his hand, provided that it should be lawful for foreigners to purchase 
land and other real estate within this Province—to hold the same in what is call- 
ed“ Free and Common Soccage,’°—and to deal with it in the same manner as 
British subjects could. —But the Bill at the same time, debarred them from certain 
political rights. It expressly precluded them from sitting in the Parliaments of 
this Colony, and also from voting in the Election of Members of that Parliament. 
The Bill further provided that all aliens who had held lands in the Province for 
sone time past, and their heirs should not be disturbed by his Majesty or his suc- 
cessors, in their titles to such lands. And that after seven years’ residence they 
should, on taking the oath of allegiance, be admitted to all the rights and _privi- 
leges of British Subjects. These were the essential objects of his Bill. 


——— 
WEST INDIES. 

Wehave received files of the Falmouth Post and Jamaica Advertiser to the 4th 
of january inclusive, from which we gather the following items : 

The leading article of the latest Post is on the subject of immigration, and 
states the following facts ; that the want of population is a serious evil to the 
British colonial possessions in the West Indies ; that the scheme of introducing 
European immigrants into Jamaica has proved a failure; that Europeans cannot 
labour in that climate, or withstand its fatal influence upon the constitution ; and 
that the labouring population must be increased and kept up by immigration from 
Afriea, or the island must decline in prosperity. 

The sugar crops are very promising this year, and planters are confident of 
making good returns. 

A melancholy accident occurred in St. Ann’s Bay on the 2d of January. A 
party of 17 ladies and gentlemen were out upon a water exeursion; the boat was 
upset by a squall, and 7 of the party were drowned, namely four daughters of the 
Rey. Geo. Bridges, the lady of Mr. Justice Cocking, Lieut. Mallison of the 56th 
Regiment, and a servant. 

The Post contains an account of the opening of the Barbadoes Legislature, for 
the first time under the government of Sir E. J. McGregor, on the 25th October. 
His excellency was addressed by “ his majesty’s loyal and dutiful subjects,” a com- 
mittee of the ‘ free descendants of Africa’? residing in Barbadoes, and by the 
free coloured inhabitants of St. Kitts, with congratulations upon his appointment, 
and assurances of their high anticipations from his just and equitable administra- 
tion, of their respect for the laws, and loyalty to the king. 

The Jamaica House of Assembly and Council have passed a bill to regulate the 
qualification of voters and legislators, which seems to give great dissatisfaction. 
Voters must have a freehold of £30 per annum, ora rent charge of £10 amd pay 
taxes to the amount of £5. Members of the Assembly must have £3000 real, or 
£5000 personal property. Apetition tojthe mother country against the law, was 
proposed to be circulated for signatures. 

A bill was before the Assembly, establishing a qualification also for admission to 
the ranks of the militia! 

Another subject of warm discussion, in and out of the Legislature, was the pro- 
posed establishment of a colonial bank.—Com. Advertiser. 


— 
FIRE AT ST. JOHN N. B. 

Great Conflagration! One Third of the Commercial part of the City reduced 

to ashes. 

On Saturday, the 14th instant, about 9 o’clock in the evening, the alarm of 
Fire! Fire on Peter’s Wharf! was given, which, with the ringing of the alarm 
bell, soon brought the Firemen with their Engines, and a great body of our active 
citizens to the spot where the devouring element had commenced its ravages— 
viz. the store of Robertson and Hatton. Every effort was immediately made to 
stop the progress of the flames, which were already towering with a most alarm- 
ing and threatening aspect above two houses in the middle of the wharf ; but the 
arrangements of Providence for the evening soon demonstrated that thier progress 
was not to be resisted—the tide was receding—water from other quarters could 
not easily be procured—a keen north west wind was blowing, with the thermo- 
meter under zero, and the water froze in some of the engines. These circum- 
stances, with an apparent want of method in those who undertook to arrest the 
progress of the fire, gave it abundant scope to make irresistible head against them, 
which it did with fearful rapidity, both up and down the wharf. At an early 
period it communicated with the comer of Ward-street on the opposite side, but 
by the effectual playing of the engines it was extinguished, thus imparting hopes, 
which were but too fondly cherished by some, as was afterwards found to their 
bitter experience, that the street and all to the northward of the wharf would be 
spared. When it reached Water-street, it cammunicated with the store owned 
and occupied by Mr. John Walker, on the eastern side. On both sides of the 
street it proceeded southward; as far as Chapman's the Blacksmith, on the west 
side, laying in ashes every house on the intervening wharfs, and as far as Brint’s 
on the east side. It advanced northward in Water street on the east side only, 
till it reached Mr. Drury’s hardware store; whence, communicating with Mr. 
Scammel's on the western side, it occupied both sides of the street, and con- 
tinued its devouring ravages as long as any thing combustible stood in its way. It 
had also in the mean time communicated frem Water-street to Prinee William 
street, and now we had the melancholy spectacle of the City on fire in several 
places, at the same time, and exciting the most fearful apprehensions that this 
conflagration was destined to lay the whole City in ashes.—All the houses on the 
east side of Prince William Street, between those occupied by Mrs. Boyd and 
Miss Farley, and all on the west side, between the Bank of New-Brunswick and 
the Market Square, were destroyed. By the time it had finished its ravages in 
Prince William-street, it had also destroyed nearly all the block west of the north- 
end of Water-street, and had commenced upon the South Market Wharf, every 
store on which in a very short time, it made to disappear like snow before the 
summer sun. 

It was now half-past seven o'clock on the Sabbath morning, and the sun was 
just beginning to rise, not to witness worshippers preparing for the sacred duties 
of the Sanctuary, but to disclose a scene of desolation and confusion, which was 
far from being anticipated at his going down the previous evening, and which will 
hold a prominent place in the future annals of our city—a melancholy scene in- 
deed —one third, we may safely assert, of the commercial part of flourishing Saint 
John, a heap of smouldering ashes—and only one building, a brick one, on the 
south side of the Market-square, owned by the Hon. C. J. Peters, and occupied 
by Mr. C. R. Jarvis, merchant, and N. Parker, Esq. and J. H. Gray, Esq., At- 
tornies, left within the compass of the ravages which we have endeavoured to 
trace, which we believe was indebted for its preservation to the iron shutters with 
which it was furnished in the rear. 
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Besides the buildings, a great amount of valuable property has been destroyed, 
which we have not yet exactly ascertained; and of that which was rescued from 
the fire, much has been lost and much stolen ; for be it told to the disgrace of hu- 
man nature, that many animals in the shape of men and women, went prowling 
about the streets during the conflagration, laying hold of every thing which they 
could carry away. Sleds and boats were even employed in this diabolical pillage. 
It gives us much pleasure to know that some of the wretches have been found, 
and lodged in jail: and the best blessing we can wish those who have escaped de- 
tection, is, that they may be haunted by an evil conscience, until they are forced 
to come and make a public acknowledgement of their crimes. 

With regard to the origin of the fire, several reports are in circulation, but which 
is true, or whether any of them are true, we know not. Cne is, that it arose from 
an overheated stove-pipe communicating ignition to the surrounding material ; 
another is, that it arose froma cask of whiskey or spirits which was being tapped, 
and which caught the flame from the candle; another, that it was the work of in- 
cendiaries.— St. John’s Courier. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Copy of Official Despatch from the Lieut. Governor to the Colonial Secretary. 
«Fredericton, New-Brunswick, 23d December, 1836. 

‘*My Lord,—On the 20th instant, I had the honour of acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of your Lordship’s Despatch, enclosing the draft of a Bill for the surrender 
of his Majesty’s Casual and Territorial Revenues to the Legislature of this Pro- 
vince. 

“On a careful perusal of this Bill, and referring to my Despatch of the 25th 
ultimo, No. 52,1 find my anxiety on the several points therein stated, relieved 
only in one instance, namely, the security for the paymeut of the Civil List. 1 
therefore deem it my duty without delay to call your Lordship’s attention to the 


following further remarks upon this important subject, and to the difficulties which | 


present themselves to me. 
“There are at present, at the lowest computation, not less than fifteen hun- 
dred heads of families who have located themselves upon the Waste Lands of 





the Crown; some under the plea of old Minutes of Council, and others from | 


ignorance or misapprehension of titles which they procured from others who took 
original possession ; and although they are doubtless in the eye of the law tres- 
passers, and I found it necessary, in many instances, to direct prosecutions against 


tlers in a state of poverty, and who being convinced of the necessity of making 
terms with the Government, are now using their best endeavours to acquire the 
means of paying for their lend; and by their exertions are contributing largely to 
the improvement of the Province 

“ Taking, therefore, the average of the families of these fifteen hundred per- 
sons at only six, your Lordship will perceive, that by the operation of this Bill, 
which in its present shape declares every grant or conveyance from the Crown to 
be null and void unless made upon sale to the highest bidder at public auction, not 
less than nine thousand persons would be exposed to the chance of suffering not 
only great injury but even injustice, as, in order to confer titles upon them, the 
lands upon which they have expended their exertions, in the hope and expectation 
of establishing their homes, must be submitted to auction, and thus be liable to be 
purchased by any person who may have the means of speculating upon the 
hard labour of these poor people ; for although they have been encouraged to 
expect grants upon very easy terms whenever they should come forward to 
defray the expense, no bargain or contract has been made with them that would 
bring them within the meaning and operation of the sixth clause of this Bill. 

“Tt is true that some of these misguided persons did at first appear disposed to 
dispute the rights of the Crown to the lands upon which they are settled, and to 
question the power to disturb them, which compelled me to cause the pro- 
secutions to which | have‘alluded to be instituted, in order to establish his Majesty’s 
authority ; but that end being accomplished, I directed all the proceedings to be 
suspended without removing one individual from his abode, well knowing 
that I could not perform any duty more acceptable to his Majesty than tem- 
pering justice with mercy; and with the exception of those necessary in- 
stances of coercion, it has been, during the whole of my administration, 
my most earnest endeavour to promote their welfare by kind and lenient measures, 
which have in a great degree, produced the desired effect, and I have had the 
heartfelt satisfaction of seeing many of these who, from misapprehensoni and 
bad advice, were at first disposed to resistance, now fairly settled, upon the lands 
upon which they had begun to make improvements, and with legal titles to their 
farms, are now bringing up their families in comparative ease and comfort, and 
with greatful hearts acknowledging their obligations to his Majesty's parental Go- 
vernment. And while so much remains to be done in the cause of humanity, I 
should feel it a dereliction of my duty did I not make an appeal to the considera- 
tion and generosity of that Government in behalf of those who remain, and 
earnestly to pray that some provision may be made for their security and protec- 
tion before it be too late. I must beg, however, not to be understood as object- 
ing to sales by auction, under proper regulations, in other cases—a mode which 
has been for some time past generally adopted here, and with beneficial effect. 

“T must also observe to your Lordship, that I do not perceive any provision | 
by which Military or Naval Officers can now obtain a remission of their purchase 
money according to their rank and length of service, agreeably to the regulations 
issued from the Colonial Office, under date of the 15th of August, 1834, nor 
will it be possible to continue that arrangement, unless, indeed, the Lieutenant 
Governor be authorized to draw upon some fund in England, expressly appropria-“ 
ted for that purpose. 

“« By the operation of this Bill also, His Majesty will be deprived of the power 
of hereafter endowing with lands either Churches or Schools, or any other public 
Institution whatever in the Province 

“In addition to the foregoing remarks, I have to call your Lordship’s attention 
to another very important question, arising out of the provisions of the fifth sec- 
tion of the Bill, which, in express terms, declares all titles given by the Crown 
during the continuance of the Act to be void unless the property to be conveyed 
shall have been purchased at public auction, after due notice given thereof in the 
Royal Gazette ; thereby making it encumbent on the Grantee to prove these facts 
in addition to his Grant, and thus at once destroying, as I am advised, that rule of | 
law by which the Great Seal has always hitherto been considered “ prima facie” 
evidence of title from the Crown, and the parol testimony of the sale and adver- 
tise nent so required might be very difficult to procure after ten or fifteen years 
lapse of time ; and the evil consequence to arise therefrom, in dispute, might be 
great indeed. 

“Tf then, this clause in the Bill is to stand, it surely requires some amendment 
declaratory of what shall be deemed in Courts of Law sufficient “ prima facie” 
evidence of the sale at auction and advertisement in the Royal Gazette having 
taken place. 

“ Feeling therefore all the difficulties which I have stated, and for various other 
considerations which appeared to me of great importance, [ deemed it my duty 
in communicating to the Legislature the Despatches which your Lerdship directed 
to be laid before them, to draw their attention to the several points which I had in 
my former despatch brought under your Lordship’s notice. I therefore adverted 
to them in the Message accompanying those despatches, (a copy of which I have 
the honour to enclose,) and expressed my trust that they would, in order to obviate 
any future doubts or difficulties, see the propriety of adding to the Bill, if it 
should be passed, a suspending clause, as by so doing there will be an opportu- 
nity of making any such amendments as may appear to be requisite to render the 
measure perfect in all its parts. 

“In this view I hope to be met by a reciprocal feeling on the part of the Le- 
gislature, and by a desire to cultivate harmony and mutual good will, as the final | 
adjustment of the quest:on will thus be left to the consideration and judgment of 
his Majesty’s Government. In the meantime, I beg to assure your Lordship that 
I shall without any reserve communicate with both Houses, and give to them | 
every information in my power. 

“In the Message above alluded to, your Lordship will observe that I have re- 
ferred to the Royal Instructions which accompany the Commission of the Govern- 
orof the Province. 'Tothese I beg most respectfully to solicit your Lordships at- 
tention, and to submit for your consideration, whether under the great responsi- 
bility imposed upon me by these instructions, I ought not to be furnished with the 
authority therein particularly mentioned, under the Royal Sign Manual, or an ore 
der of his Majesty’s Privy Council before I can be justified in assenting to a Bill 
of so important a nature as the surrender of his Majesty’s Hereditary and other 
Revenues without a suspending clause. 

I have only to add, that I trust to your Lordship’s justice and candour in con- 
sidering these remarks, to attribute them to my earnest desire that the present 
transaction should be settled in such a manner as to preclude all future vexations, 
doubts, and references, and to secure the quiet and prosperity of His Majesty's 
subjects in this Province. I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) “A CAMPBELL 

“The Right Hon. Lord Guenete, &c.” 


—— 
CANADA—CLERGY RESERVES. 
To the Editor of the Alhion. 

Sir, From being authorise | by his Majesty's Government to forward loyal subjects 
to Upper Canada, and a number having declined going there in consequence of a 
“ Dominant Church,” I felt it my duty in the year 1818 to address the following 
observations to Sir Peregrine Maitland, which I have been urged to publish, in con- 
sequence of the opposition ra‘se | against the measures recommended by the Com- 
mittee, to whom the subject of the Clergy Lands is now submitted— 
Obvervations submitted to his Excellency, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Lieutenant 

Governor of Upper Cana la. in relation to the Clergy Reserves Lands, as 
aiso the School Lands, by James Buchanan, Esq. his Majesty’s Consul, New 
York 

“That a portion of the Clergy Reserves, be sold by public auction every year, 





| repeat it—all such leases are a ‘“‘ Premium for Rebellion.” 


} 


! 


—————————————————— 
tedious as a “‘ twice told tale,”’ but we are compelled to glance slightly over the 
plot and conduct, in orde to point out a few of the manifold beauties that were dis - 


religion, should lead to the adoption of such measures, so as to unite all his Ma- closed in the representation. Ton, a foundling, brought up with care and tender- 
Jesty’s loyal subjects in Canada in support of the Crown. ness, by the virtuous high priest Medon, is a youth of—not enthusiastic suscepti- 

‘That of all the galling distinctions to which man is subject, none press so heavi- | bilities, but of —devoted submission to the gods and to his destiny. He has all 
ly as those which mark him for adherence to the religion of his fathers ; and in no | the cool and heroic determination of such as are swayed by such principles. The 


part of the earth does such distinction appear more humiliating than adjoining the el ? : * a , 
* . ty . ‘ity long v , Ss. 
state of New York. No favour will ever be deemed a set off for the odious dis- y long visited by pestilence, and the King, Adrastus, imagining that his own 


tinction, placing them out of the favour, not only of Heaven, but of the King. race, by the adverse will of the gods, is to expire with himself, is given up to 
“That from the fund thus to be created, an equitavle allowance should be | revelry and license, and has sworn to put to death the first person who dare ap- 
made to the regular appointed and associated Clergynian in the Province, equal | proach to remonstrate with him. Jon offers to run that hazard,—not with en- 
path eS ao ee 7 preter wha eg, Sater we ae : thusiastic haste, or desire to make himself a martyr, but from the consideration that 
wan tel dncthe of Po Chdenien $ Lege -> po Rarath ra he p Pg twa he is, himself, an insignificant unit in society, and that if he fail the community will 
‘ : , ; 
for the time being, as preserving a feeling of dependence on the King’s represen- | °° oulter : He goes coolly and deliberately, yet eloquently, about his veugeneny 
tative. task. The King is moved by his language and bearing ;—still more by his 
_“ That the same principle should be acted onas tothe schoolmasters in the Pro- | voice and look, he pardons the intrusion and grants the request of the youth to 
“Tis aaemnad aoc ae vy Send’ T hove initia seit call a council.—At this council Phocion, the son of Medon arrives from the 
1e Colony to England, I ha marily in view ; it is ae 
therefore that I wish the Clergy of the Province and the Schoolmasters to draw Cre of Again, ond rey mr that Argos shall not recover om al a 
their support from England, and the payment of which, being dependent on con- | til the race of Adrastus shall be at an end. The youth Jon, immediatety sets 
nection with England, the most powerful agency will be engaged to preserve the | about persuading the King to evacuate the throne, and retire to a life of penitence. 
ae Asal a a. cant a ra : : The King indignantly repels the intrusive advice, dismisses the council, and re- 
4 odject to Vommissioners in the province to be resorted to for payment, as 1 | tires to his palace. Jon 1s now inwardly assured that the King’s death is neces- 
wish each individual to feel half yearly, the good effects of connection with England, rhg ’ me + no ghee . . 

: ne eg ae ~}.| sary for his country’s weal, and believes it to be his duty to effect it. In the 
and I have yet to be instructed, if any other chain binds more firmly than one of Aa : : : , 
meanwhile C/esiphon burning to avenge an indignity formerly offered to his father 

gold. adbetyas  om ~ td 
By bringing into the market annually, only a part of the lands, the improved | by the King, is determined to destroy him. While a deliberation is carried on for 
advantage would be realized. ee ' that purpose, Jon presents himself, and offers todo the deed. He is accepted— 
ane ous oa, <ecmiienattanemaion win tema Wr vom but it is by lot, according to the ancient usage when the intended act is consecrated 

” + Taste o e ? > , 2 oO 

ceases, and the tenant becomes the owner, by taking part in the Rebellion—I by an oath—and be preset er destroy the vase of Atrean, for the good of Argos. 
—In all this there is neither hatred towards the King, but rather a feeling 


‘Two observations I deem worthy of notice-—the first because our fellow sub- | the other way—nor turbid feeling, nor fear, nor remorse. He feels the impulse of 


as population increases, and the proceeds remitted to, and invested in England. 
; ; ** Reasons offered. 
‘“‘ That the public sentiment as to the removal of all disabilities on account of 


id 10 | | jects of the Roman Catholic faith are included ; the second, that there are other Destiny, and goes steadily about that which he considered a duty.—Accident, 
them, yet it is to be remembered that they are British subjects and actual set- | 


sects in the Province, and others may still arise, not comprehended in the proposed | wich we need not here detail, discovers to him, even at the moment that he is 


distribution. As to the first, I view the connection of Church and State a Politi- ; ‘pa : ae 
cal, not a Religious measure, and such is deemed by many, a corrupting connection, about to commit the deed, that the King is his father; he drops the knife in the 


| and inasmuch as the Roman Catholics are our fellow subjects, equally bound to up- | horror of the instant;—Ctesiphon rushes in, finds the youth's purpose not ful- 
_ hold the institutions of the Province, and as others have perilled life and property | filled, and himself kills Adrastus. But his hatred to the family is not yet satiated. 


to uphold his Majesty’s sovereignty in the Province, I can see no valid ground for | {{¢ desires the death of Jon and calls to the recollection of the other conspirators 


their exclusion.— They are not excluded from the militia, or from the common du- that the youth had sworn the destruction of the race of Adrastus. Ion himself 
ties to which all other classes are subject, and why preclude them from a share in f his thi indi Ae te char the welll of the mode 
the favor of the Crown? As to the second objection, I would observe, that had net orgotten an, Ghd Ge Gunes ace UP .= —_— 
such are separate from the five great distinctive Christian sects in the Province | There is an affair ef the heart between Jon and Clemanthe the daughter of Medon 


embraced in the liberal Report referred to. Such, upon their own confession, | He endavours to throw a slight upon her, with a view to relieve her heart from the 


' are so separate from conscientious motives and regard for the kingdom of heaven. agonies she must otherwise endure, when he completes the sacrifice :—but in 


| withdraw all its notes from circulation, and substitute those of the Bank of Eng- 


| have they any apprehension that it will become necessary for them to do so. 


| Lt. Governor, were of a character so loose, inexplicit, and incomplete, that the 


| therefore felt under the necessity of writing again and again to his Lordship, to 


If such are not hypocrites, they cannot desire the ‘‘ mammon of unrighteousness,” 
their portion is a heavenly inheritance. Why should they complain? they are 
protected, and at liberty to worship God as long as they do not infringe on the : 
privileges of others and obey the laws. Again, if some of those denominations | sitation ;—and the curtain drops. 
who are to share in the lands consider such will have a corrupting influence, why It is rarely in the course of this representation, that Miss Tree rises to excite- 
should they complain '—let them not taste the “* accursed thing.” ment; it is not warranted by the text, and yet there is always that warmth of 
i om Sis, your ob’t. serv't. Janne Bucnanan. feeling, that earnestness of purpose, which keeps the audience in continually 
Wanted several copies of No. 3, Vol. 5, of the ALBron, pubiished on 21st ult.. | breathless interest and anxiety. Never but once is Jon supposed to lose temper, 
for which one shilling each will be paid at this offlee. and that last is when a succession of messengers enter, to interrupt his desire of 
soothing the heart of Clemanthe, aad the beautiful manner of atoning for that 
solitary hastiness, is touching in the highest degree. Even when an attempt is 
made to assassinate him, under the idea that being now a King, he will forget the 
oath to destroy the whole race of Adrastus, his conduct towards the disappoint- 
ed assassin is forgiving, mild, and friendly towards one who formerly was his 


vain.—Finally, when he had taken possession of the throne, he approaches the 
altar, and destroys himself. It is an act of devotion, pure, holy, and without he- 
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An arrival at Boston gives us accounts a day later, but does not furnish any | 0st intimate associate. é ' 
news of importance. We feel fully warranted in saying that the acting of Miss Tree was perfect as 
In the early part of December, some alarm was created respecting the Com- human powers could make it; it was a treat of the very highest order ; mani- 
mercial Bank of England, the centre point of which is Manchester, and which has festing at once a close study of the character, a high relish for the poetry, @ spirit 
forty branches. This is a Joint Stock concern, and as the property of each indi- kindred indeed to those of the talented author of this splendid composition. 
vidual stockholder is liable for all claims on the Bank or its branches, there could Of Mr. Fredericks as Adrastus, we must also speak in terms of high praise ; he 
not be much danger of the public at large becoming sufferers in any emergency. well displayed the despotic monarch, the owner of a desolated heart, which yet wa s 
The Times, however, stated that the Bank was in difficulty, and had applied to | not without high and noble feelings, and the affectionate father recovering a long 


the Bank of England, and purchased assistance on the condition that it should | lost child just to lose him again for ever. Mrs. Gurner’s part of Clemanthe was 
not a prominent one, but there was a quiet depth of affection and virtue, to 


which she did ample justice ;—and Mr. Richings as Ctesiphon was a good repre- 
sentative of a petulant young man, the avenger of his father’s insults. 

The house was crowded to excess, with fashion and taste ; the audience seem- 
ed to enter fully inio the merits both of the piece and of the actors; and it is 
evident that this Tragedy, particularly with the Ion here described, will form a 


land. Other banks were said to be in a similar predicament. This statement 
was not true in its whole extent; the alleged insolvency is utterly denied, and 
the withdrawal of the notes from circulation is described to have been voluntary. 
One of the provincial papers says— 

‘‘ Other reports were also in circulation affecting the stability of the Commer- ; 
cial Bank of England, the head office of which is also in Manchester; and it | dramatic era in America. 
was confidently stated in the Times that it had also applied to the Bank of Eng- 
land for assistance. This report is altogether untrue. The Manchester Guar- 








We stated last week, when announcing our new volume, that our efforts to 


dian states, that the directors of this concern for some time have had it in con- | yjaintain the high reputation of this Journal had been and would be unabated. 


templation to discontinue the issue of their own notes; and that with this view So far, we think, we have faithfully redeemed our pledge. 
they have made an application to know on what terms the Bank of England, in ; . i 
case they decided on doing so, would supply them, currently and statedly, with a 
certain fixed amount of discounts; but they neither asked for assistance, nor 


The present number is again rich in literary lore from the first pens in England. 
—Captain Marryat once more appears with another instalment of Snarleyyow ; 
Theodore Hook, the witty author of Sayings and Doings, gives us another contri- 

** We have thus placed the material circumstances before our readers, who are | pytion of Elements of Conversation, which is one of the most talented of all his 
as competent to judge of them as ourselves ; therefore we do not feel it at all ne- productions. The author of Paul Pry, Little Pedlington, &c. gives a humor- 
cessary to enter into any further review of the subject. <a <n sia : . r 

I ‘ ar : ous description of a John Bull in France; while a Temperance Song from Tom 

The Northern and Central Bank has put forth a similar declaration, and the “wats é, 

is i Hood enlivens our last page. But the most attractive article is the notice of 
alarm is in a great degree at an end. oe AE : 

Sheridan Knowles’ new Play, the Wrecker’s Daughter, which has been perform- 
ed with decided success. The insertion of these productions from five of the 
most eminent writers of the present day, sufficiently attest, we hope, that our 
efforts to maintain the reputation of the Albion, are unabated. 


We have given elsewhere copious accounts of the great storm in England, 
which took place in the early part of December. It was almost unequalled in 
extent and violence, for a northern latitude. 








We lament to give some particulars, which we this day do, of the late dreadful 
conflagration at St. John. It has been most destructive to the commercial, and 
consequently the most valuable part of the city, and is said to be as severe for 
St. John, as the fire of December, 1835, was for New York. The wealth and 
prosperity of St. John will, we trust—as was the case here—enable the inhabitants 


A new volume of the AtBton, being the fourth of the New Sertes, com- 
menced on the 7th of last month. 

Persons wishing to subscribe can be supplied with all the back numbers, to- 
gether with the beautiful plate, representing the New Houses of the British Par- 
liament. No additional charge is made for the plate to regular subscribers. 


to get over the effects of the calamity speedily. ; = ' 
~ ; 7” : Terms six dollars per annum, payable in advance. If five dollars be remitted, 


The Legislature of New Brunswick is in active session, arranging and com- 
pleting the late negotiations with the mother country. Lord Glenelg, it would 
seem, has indulged in all the carelessness, indolence, and sloth of his character 
in this important transaction. His instructions to Sir Archibald Campbell, the 


the person so remitting, will be entered as a regular subscriber, and a receipt sent 
for ten months on account. In such cases the back numbers will be sent, if de- 
sired, as well as the plate, and any other embellishments that may have been 








published with the present volume. It is particularly requested that remittances 


may be made in Northern or Eastern, or United States Bank Bills if convenient. 


‘ strai ; ier scarcely kne a make of them, and | : 
gallant and straightforward soldier scarcely knew what to 07 The papers with which we exchange will oblige us by adverting to the 





ove. 

The Quebec Mercury states that his Majesty has conferred npon Sir John Col- 
€ : ' > te be liating | borne the Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order, “as a mark of his personal es- 

out direct orders from the King under the sign manual! Truly it is humiliating | tecm, and his high sense of that officer's able, gallant, zealous, and meritorious 

to see the destinies of the British Colonial empire entrusted to such an incom- condones during war and peace, which, while it has established his own character, 

petent person as the present Colonial Secretary undoubtedly is. | has so essentially contributed to raise that of his country.” 


We are happy to see tbat the House of Assembly is about to meet the benevo- |g. uel A. Willoughby, Esq. having resigned the Presidency of the Brooklyn 

lent views of the Governor, in reference to the squatters, by guaranteeing them | Bank, Robert M. Micks, Esq. was elected to fill the vacancy Upon the re- 

100 acres of land each | signation of Mr. Willoughby, the board of Directors unanimously passed a vote 

4 »s and each. | . = = - aft: - . 
T z t Cc 4a Legis it will be observed that the Welland Canal | of thanks to him, for the able and faithful management of the affairs of the insti- 
in the Upper Canads Legislature it will be ot f ’ anlid | tution, since the commencement to the present time. 

question is at length settled, and that great work will, we trust, now prove of soli By order of the Board, 


advantage to the province. Mr. Prince, it will also be observed, has brought in a Brooklyn, 3d. Feb. 1837. R. S. Crommilin, Cashier. 


. call ; This 7 ably be granted 
bill to allow foreigners to hold real estate. This right will probably ’ ae : j . 
v ae Ty , thor of Vivian Grey. 2 vols., Philadelphia, 
? . ~verthe otal other political privileges, except Henrietta Temple. By the au ; 
withholding, n everthe — that of —— and P I ’ Cary and Hart. ‘The author of Vivian Grey has a right to attention on the score 
ie =e aud, "hone ae B hanan, on the subject of the Clergy of that work. The ~~ vee ge wea gues Bw. die: psy 
Je have inserted a letter from Mr. Buchi ’ : oi a high reputation in England, and will doubtless " 
Reserves, by which it will appear, that the Consul broached the same plan for the | py. present edition is got up better than these things usually are. 
gislature—cighteen | nes. By Dr. Sprague. New York, Harpers. To that 
g g | Life of Rev. L. Hay | i 


- iow »mphatically termed The Religious, this will be 

is ¢ ‘ é , Sir Peregrine Maitland, the then | portion of the community, more emphatically te ’ 
His communication was made to g ’ [eer s work peculiarly scceptable. The subject, an eminent divine, strenuous 
: | and able in the performance of his duties, will be hallowed in the memory of all 
THE DRAMA—ION who knew him, and doubtless the accounts and extracts here contained, will be 


Park Theatre —On Thursday evening was brought out at this Theatre, Mr. | otter of comfort and edification to many. 


; : : : ». ienceliatate | On 
explain hisown meaning. One of these letters we have inserted to-day, in which | a 


his Excellency expresses an unwillingness to ratify his lordship’s crudities, with- | 








distribution of these lands, now about to be adopted by the Le 


years ago 





Lt. Governor. 


Sergeant Talfourd'’s tragedy of Jon; the part of Ion by Miss Ellen Tree. It Baker's Livy. 5 vols. 18 mo Harpers. This capital translation of the 
™ » 7 Bie i. - . — 

was in the highest degree successful ; and justly it ought to be, for, whether we | earliest Roman historian forms a — , a ty y ( on ¢ rer 
>| ° he long acknowledged, for although it assumes the fabulous 

: ure of , : “ipl pressed, the quality of the poetry | Its excellence has been i KI ledged, é g 
consi der the nature of the plot, the principles expres , 4 \ J ” 1 le authenticated 
the “eternal city” and its founders, yet the details of authenticatec 

thich they are clothed, or the utterance of them, in the manner we witnessed | Origin of the Lesa ie pot sagem t 

in which they are ciotned, or th tu in ’ } and of high authority in literature Livy is also a philosos ll- 


facts are numerous 
cal historian, not a mere annalist. These volumes are therefore a very unportant 
To enter into adescription of the subject, would, we are aware, be almost as | a qqition to the series in which they are placed. 


, ‘ 
on that evening, the piece stands without a rival in the Drama—as a whole 











Arranged for the Piano Forte. 
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DRINKING SONG. 
‘rom Hood’s Comic Annual, 1837. 
By a Member of a Temperance Society, as sung by Mr. Spring, at 
Waterman’s Hall. 
Come, pass around the pail, boys, and give it no quarter, 
Drink deep, and drink oft, and replenish your jugs, 
Fill up, and I'll give you atoast to your water— 
The Turncock for ever! that opens the plugs ! 
‘Then hey fora bucket, a bucket, a bucket, 
Then hey for a bucket, filled up to the brim ! 
Or, best of all notions, let’s have it by oceans, 
With plenty of room for a sink or a swim! 
Let topers of grape-juice exultingly vapour, 
But let us just whisper a word to the elves, 
We water roads, horses, silks, ribands, bank-paper, 
Plants, poets, and muses, and why not ourselves ? 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


The vintage they cry, think of Spain's and of France's, 
The jigs, the boleros, fandangos, and jumps ; 
But water’s the spring of all civilised dances, 
We go toa ball not in bottles, but pumps ! 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


Let others of Dorchester quaff at their pleasure, 

Or honour old Meux with their thirsty regard— 

We'll drink Adam’s ale, and we get it pool measure, 

Or quaff heavy wet from the butt in the yard ! 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


Some flatter gin, brandy, and rum, on their merits, 
Grog, punch, and what not, that enliven a feast : 
Tis true that they stir up the animal spirits, 
But may not the animal turn out a beast? 

Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


The Man of the Ark, whe continued our species, 
He saved us by water,—but as for the wine, 


Jew clothes dealer. His gait and manners were slow and sauntering, and im- 


want of shape and fit reminded me of Paganini, and a scarlet cloth waistcoat, 
closely buttoned to the chin by a single row of gilt buttons, a small cocked | 
hat stuck on one side of his head, with a cockade expressive of the loyalty want- | 
ing in his heart, anda pair of worsted hose or leggings strapped below the knee, | 
with large silver spurs buckled on the heels. He wears no beard or whiskers, but | 
indulges in a pair of stunted mustachios on the upper lip, which add to the expres- | 
sion of languid nonchalance predominant in his countenance. In a word, see 
Louis Fernandez de Cordova in a crowd, without knowing him to be Duke of 
Mendigorria and Count de Arlaban, and he would be taken for a sickly attorney 
or a discontented tailor.—-Twelve months in the British Legon. 
THE POET'S STAR. 
TO JULIA. 
Purple rays of sunset streaming 
Where the grape grows wild and free, 
Noontide foam on ocean creaming, 
Brighter still my thoughts of thee. 


The first young breath of summer creeping, 
Flinging bloom onleaf and tree ; 

Lilac blushing, snow-drops peeping, 
Sweeter still my dreams of thee. 


Dew-drops deep in hare-bell vases, 
Prayers when childhood bows the knee, 
Smiles on guardian-angels’ faces, 
Purer still my dreams of thee. 
Clouds the moonlit ether paving, 
Ripples on the suinmer sea, 
Hopes the broken heart deceiving, 
Fleeter still my dreams of thee. 
A good Anecdote for Printers.— One day an old woman from the clachan of 





We all know the figure, more sad than facetious, 
He made after tasting the juice of the vine. 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


In wine let a lover remember his jewel, 

And pledge her in bumpers fill’d brimming and oft ; 

But we can distinguish the kind from the cruel, 

And toast them in water, the hard or the soft. 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


Some cross’d in their passion can never o’erlook it, 
But take to a pistol, a knife, or a beam ; 
Whilst temperate swains are enabled to brook it 
By help of a little meandering stream. 

Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


Should fortune diminish our cash’s sum-total, 


Campsie entered Mr. Reid's book-shop at Glasgow, inquiring for ‘a Testament, 
on a mair than ordinar round teep!’ One of the largest size was shown to her, 
which she carefully examined, exacting a serious tribute on Mr. R.’s patience. 
‘ This ane “ill no do— it’s a pity too, for it’s a bonny book—hae ye ony the same 


languid discontent, to which a sharp twinkling eye gave the characteristic air of a | 





size wi’ the print just about twice as grit!’ ‘No such Testament printed in 
Scotland,’ was the reply. ‘ Weel, I'll tell ye what ye may do, sin’ I hav gien you 
a’ this trouble! I’m gaun wast a’ the gate to Anderston, to see a brither’s bairn 
that I maun see afore I leave the toun, an ye can just put your stampin’-irons in 
the fire, and cast ane off to me by the time that I come back—we'll not cast out 
about the price.” Larrp or Logan. 


——EE 
AURORA BOREALIS. 
(A beautiful Aurora Borealis appeared last week, which was visible over a vast 
extent of this Continent. We find the following in the Courier and Enquirer.) 
The Aurora Borealis of Wednesday evening.—The atmospheric phenomenon 








Deranging our wits and our private affairs, 

Though some in such cases would fly to the bottle, 

‘There’s nothing like water for drowning our cares. 
‘Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


See drinkers of water, their wits never lacking, 

Direct as a railroad and smooth in their gaits ; 

But look at the bibbers of wine, they go tacking, 

Like ships that have met a foul wind in the straighés. 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


A fig then for Burgundy, Claret, or Mountain, 

A few scanty glasses must limit your wish, 

But he’s the true toper that goes to the fountain, 

The drinker that verily “‘ drinks like a fish !”’ 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


—— 


Vavicties. 


_ Pastoral Care-—An English house in Guernsey hangs out the following tempt 
ing sign :— 





George Shepherd leveth heare 
Attends his Flock with gentel care 
Sels good Rum and Brany 
Olso Good Gen and Bear 
And now 
I’ll make my sine a letel wider 
To let you no 
I sells good Cider. 

The manufactory of spurious champagne established at Dresden, and which 
will come into serious competition with the real article, is in full activity. —50,000 
bottles will be sold this year of the vintage of 1836. 

Author—Time of Production.—Sergeant Talfourd is said by some to have 
been seventeen, by others, twenty-four years writing, re-writing, altering, and 
polishing, his tragedy of Jon: and, certainly, it bears all the marks of taste and 


of Wednesday evening, may not with very strict propriety, be designated under 
the same name appropriated to what are commonly known as “* Northern Lights ;” 
or the peculiar refulgence so frequent inthe high northern latitudes. Still there 
is not so much doubt that the rather novel appearances in the sky on Wednesday 
evening last, were but a modification of the common Aurora Borealis, which oc- 
curs every season in this latitude, with more or less brilliancy. 

The bright red light which gave so uncommon an aspect to the phenomenon 
and excited so much unnecessary alarm in the minds of the ignorant and 
superstitious, wes unquestionably owing to nothing more than the presence 
of an unusual quantity of those dry exhalations as they are termed, in one of the 
upper strata of the atmosphere, which sometimes give the sun itself a blood-red 
appearance. It is barely possible that the red light on Wednesday evening may 
have been occasioned by refraction of the sun’s rays from a stratum of very 
subtle crystals of snow, and the variety of prismatic colours which I occasionally 
observed first led me to adopt that hypothesis. But further observation almost 
satisfied me that the light was purely that of the Aurora Borealis, modified by the 
stratum of dry exhalations and very probably also, according to the theory of 
Huygens, by the refraction of the crystal of snow before alluded to. 

The celebrated Fata Morgana in the straits of Messina, where cities and towns 
are seen reflected in the sky and on the face of the straits, so often described by 
travellers, is well known to owe its origin to a somewhat similar cause, viz ;—a 
superabundance of dry exhalatiozs floating in the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
There is no end to the variety of modifications of the phenomena produced from 
this simple cause. Mock suns, mock moons,—rainbows—and mock rainbows— 
are all phenomena of the same general nature, that is, arising from peculiarly 
modified states of the upper strata of our atmosphere. They have just as much 
to do with the physical or moral calamitics apprehended by some of our enlight- 
ened fellow citizennesses as the last snow storm has with the present high price 
of flour and butchers meat. ARaGo. 
Rt ests Cee yee eer: 











HE AMERICAN HOTEL, Broadway, having recently undergone extensive repairs and 
alterations, continues open for the reception of families and visiters. Every attention 
will be paid to the comfort and accommodation of those who may favour the establish- 
ment with their patronage. 
I The Publishers out of New York who send their papers to the American Hotel, are 
requested to give the above a week’s inseriion as early as possible, and forward their bills 
for payment to the office of the Hotel. (Feb4—3t) 





care which may be expected from any human production. Would that all drama- 
tists were as careful! 

The Periwinkle.—Rousscau’s anecdote of this flower is well known: he says he 
was walking with Mad. de Warennes, at Charmettes, when she suddenly exclaim- 
ed, “‘ There is the periwinkle still in flower.” Rousseau, being short-sighted, had 
never before observed this flower, which grows near the ground, and stooping 
down, he gazed at it with pleasure. He did not see it again for 30 years, when 
being at Gressiers, and climbing a hill, observing something blue among the bushes 
stooping to examine it, he uttered, with a cry of joy, ‘* Voila la pervenche,’ and 
all the tender emotions of the moment, when he first saw it, rashed back upon 
his mind. Hence, this plant in France is consecrated. It is generally planted 
near a monumental urn, or other building dedicated to the remembrance of a 
friend.— Wordsworth speaks of it thus : 

Thro’ primrose tufts in that sweet bower, 
‘The fair periwinkle trailed its leaves ; 
And ‘tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air that breathes.—Arboretum, No. 30. 

“Ts your sight better?” inquired a friend of the Duke of Hamilton, on his re- 
turn from consulting the homepathic quack, Dr. Hahnemann at Paris, for an at- 
tack of ophthalmia. “No,” rejoined the Duke, ‘* but my eyes are open.” 

Description.—A living critic has laid it down as a rule, that no person can suc- 
ceed in describing whathe has not seen, forgetting that Dante was never in hell 
nor Milton in Paradise ; and that it is the highest praise of Sbakspeare to have 
«exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.”-— Tin Trumpet. 

The Art of Humiugging.—lf you wish to impose upon stupid people, be very 
mysterious and unintelligible. The less you are understood, the more highly will 
you rise in their estimation. The great secret of the success of many popular 
preachers consists in bamboozling their hearers. Sensible, intelligible preachers 
are seldom popular. This may be received as an incontrovertible fact. 

Cordova the Spanish General.—He is a small slightly-made man, stooping 
somewhat in the shoulders, and with a face expressive of nothing save a look cf 








OSE BALL.—The members and friends of the English Widows’ and Orphans’ Society 

are respectfully informed that the Fourth Annual Rose Ball forthe benefit of the 

funds of the Society, will be held at Tammany Hall, on the 14th day of February, St. Va- 
lentine’s Day. 

Mr. Parker will conduct the floor, and his excellent Cotillion Band will attend. 

The Committee have made every arrangements to assure the company of an agreeable 
evening. The great benefits this Society have afforded the unfortunate widows and or- 

hans in distress for the short time it has been established, can be fully known through the 
‘reasurer, E. W. Davies. 

Members whose subscriptions are settled up to the last October quarter, are entitled to a 
ticket for the Ball, by application a. the next monthly meeting, at the Phanix, Ann-street, 
near to William street, on Tuesday, the 7th day of February, at half-past 7 o'clock. 

Tickets two dollars each, to admit a gentleman and two ladies, to be had of Mr. John 
Cook, No. 46 John street ; E. W. Davies, Times Office, corner of Wall and Nassau street ; 
the members of the Committee ; Tammany Hall, and the usual music stores. 

(Feb4—2t} HENRY LEWES, Secretary. 

ENERAL INTELLIGENCE, REGISTER AND AGENCY OFFICE, No. 13, Ann-st. 
near Broadway. 

For selling, buying, or letting Houses, Stores, &c. &c. 

For do. Horses, Carriages, or other valuable property, 

For Merchant’s requiring Book-ke epers, Clerks, &c. 

For Book-keepers, Clerks, and Shopmen requiring situations, 

For procuring Rooms and Board for Gentlemen or Families. 

For do Passages to any Ports in America or Europe. 

For rendering local informaticn to strangers visiting the city. 

Also for selling Farms, Lands, &c., in any part of the United States or the Canadas. 
HENRY KERR, Commissioner and Agent. 

_References.—City of New York, Messrs. Brooks and Brothers. Doremus, Suydam, & 

Nixon. Yale, Henshaw and Henshaw. Bullock, Layman and Co. &c &c. &c. (3t. 








RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king of 
France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 
giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of their 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwelle, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broadway- 





(Jan. 1-4-4 
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EMITTANCES AND PASSAGE TO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND"IRE- 
LAND.—‘* The Robinsons’ Line.”—Regular communication.—Passage secured and 





; ! v \ | money sent home, with regularity and safety, from 334 Pearl street, by weekly opportuni- 
pressed the spectator with the idea of a man shattered with disease or enervated by | ties, sailing on the Ist, 8th, 16th, 24th, of every month. Please apply to, or address, 334 


dissipation. His dress, on the three occasions that I happened to view him minute- ; Pearl-street. 
ly, was uncouth and slovenly, consisting of a long brown redingote, that by its | 
| 


Messrs. DOUGLAS ROBINSON & CO. New York. 
ROBINSON & BROTHERS, Bankers, Liverpool. 
And the ROBINSONS & Co., No. 7 Eden Quay, Dublin. 


ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 

. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1ERacT EntrRopium and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it ieunelete and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

r. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 
Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.} 


(Dec. 31.) 








“OS SANUM ET SANUM OS.” 
OTWITHSTANDING the Quackery which infests all professions at the present day, 
and that of Dental Surgery in particular, it affords gratification to publish for the — 
sal of the public, one communication just received from a friend, whicn speaks in the high- 
est terms of a professional gentleman of this city :— 
Norfolk, 4th Dec., 1836. 


Dear Purveson,—I hasten to express the gratitude I feel for your kind introduction to 
Henry Goodwin, Esq. Surgeon Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York, and beg you will at 
an early opportunity tendér him my sincere thanks for the skilful and effectual manner in 
which he recently operated on my teeth ; the Procelain (incurruptible) he inserted for me, 
are so accurately matched, that it is impossible to distinguish the difference ; those he 
filled for Mrs. K. have never ached since. For inserting, filling, and extracting, his skill is 
very superior, and as far as my influence extends, I shall be proud to introduce him to my 
friends. If he could make arrangenients to come on here, it would be worth his attention. 
Name it to him. You are at liberty to use this letter as you please. 

With compts to Mrs. P. Iam yours sincerely, 

To I. P., Esq. No. — Bond street, New York. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From THavre on the Ist, 
8th, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 





R 
(Dec. 17, 6m*} 








Ships. | Masters. | Days of “es from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
OrkK. 

Havre, |C. Stoddard, }Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May 8,|Noy. 8, March], June 16 
Sully, D. Lines, on. | :* 2: * Be * “« 8, July 1 
Utica, \De yster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 24, June 24, Oct, 24 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,|Dec. 1, Mar. 16, July 8 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, =“ 8 “* 6, tne Gi 6€ ao 3h 6! CM 
Chas. Carroll, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar. 24, July 24, Nov. 4 
Charlemagne, Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb. 24, June 16,|Dec. 16, April 8, Aug. 1 
Francois Ist, J. Castoff, “ 16, Ge. & “~ Bion. FC * BM UD 
Normandie, W.W. Pell, o hm * say Go 2S ee Le. 
Erie, \J. Funk, March ], July 1, Nov. 1,JApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Formosa, W. B. Orme, |Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July 16,JJan. 16, May 8, Sept. 1 
Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt| “ 16, April 8, “ 24,j/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Poland, Anthony, “« 8, * WW, dus. OT. 8 came 3, §* 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,/May 24, Sept. 24, Jan. 24 
Albany, J. Johnston, Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1 








These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every* description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac- 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpoo] on the 15th of each month, com- 


menecing on the 30th October, 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 





FROM NEW YORK. 


New Ship Garrick—30th October. 

Ship Shakspeare-—30th November. 
New Ship Siddons—80th December. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. 


Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—15th January. 
Ship Siddons—15th February. 
Ship Sheridan—15th March. 








These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. e 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores. including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of le- 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


(Sept. 17—ly.] 








Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New; Days of a from 
vork. Jive . 
North America, |C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,| Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. ©. Delano, es * & * :.° & © 4, “~ 4, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|MarchI, July 1, Nov. }, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, | “RB Rm * Bi eee eye SG 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington |H. Holdrege, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8! “ 24, “ 94, © 9%, 
Hibernia, J.L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. I, 
United States, Pawnee, “~, §  * et - a" 8 e's 


South America, 
Pennsylvania, 


R. Waterman, |Mar. }, ” Nov. Li “ma *§ & © 


8, | “ 4, oe 24, “ 24 





J. P. Smith, “oe * 6 4 
England, B. L. Waite, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ae oe oP ee a ee oe 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, Anh 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,1 * 6, “. Be Oe 
Independence, E. Nye, | a - S] * a oe... So » 9 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16, “* 16, “ 16,'June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. I, 
Virginian, 1. Harris, “st * & * i * & * os ¢€ 


’ 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
lines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North Ainerica, BARING, BROTHERS & (., Liv . 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
‘ S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsimouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throurhout the year, viz :— 














Ships. Masters. [Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W.H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S. B. Grifling, ee - mS © wee SS ee 6 
Gladiator, T. Britton, {| “* 20, “ 20,  20,)March 7, July 7, Nev. 7, 
Mediator, H.1L.Champlin,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, & 17, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, 7 - | he S28 oe ee 
New Ship, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, 7 47 
Samson, R. Sturges, “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “« ag : 
President, J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, “ 20, “ 920,|May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, I]. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1.) “ 17, “ 147, # 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “wm me * oe * ee ee 6S, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. ¥, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed ai $148, outward, for each adul 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wi 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 














